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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


fmerican Foresters" Animal Meeting 


The Society of American Foresters will hold its annual meeting 
in Philadelphia December 29 and 30, in conjunction with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


fmericen Forestry Association Meeting et New Haven 


The fifty—second ammnal meeting of the American Forestry Association 
will be held January 28 and 29 at New Haven, Com. ‘The Comecticut For- 
estry Association will join in the meting, and the Canadian Forestry 
Association has teen asked to participate. The plan is to popularize the 
sessions, omitting technical papers and discussions of interest only to 
scientists. The facilities of the Yale School of Forestry will be placed 
at the disposal of the convention. 


Western Forestry and Conservation Meeting ot Victoria 


The Western Forestry end Conservation Association will hold its 
anmal mecting, and a forest management .conference of private and official 
Pacific Coast agencies, at Victoria, B. C., December 6-9. On the first 
day protection and publicity committees representing private associations 
end the officiel forestry organizations of British Columbia, the States, 
and the United States, will meet to discuss details of Clarke-licNary coop— 
eration, Weather Bureau cooperation, air patrol, fire equipment, the smok= 
ing menace, and educational campaigns. On December 7 and 8 and the fore- 
moon of December 9 will be held the forestry, protection, and insurance 
sessions of the general conference, which will include talks and discussions 
on the following topics: Better fire organization to meet bad situations; 
logging camp problems; law enforcement; new legislation; equipment develop— 
ment; insurance possibilities; systematizing fire publicity; reforestation 
measures; slash disposal; and insects and tree diseasese 


Regional Prizes for Waste-Prevention Methods 


several regional contests for devices or methods thet will prevent 
waste in logging and milling have been arrangeé to supplement the national 
contest for such devices in which the National Lmber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation is offering $2,000 in prizes. The organizations sponsoring these 
regional contests and the prizes they offer are as follows: the Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Association, $100, $50, and #25; the California White 
and Sugar Pine Mamfacturers’ Association, $50 and $25; the North Carolina 
Pine Association, $25, $15, and $10; and the California Redwood Associa= 
tion, $50 and $25, ; 


LP 


The I. Stephenson Mills, Wells, Mich., has set an inte resting ex= 
ample for other individuel lumber companies by offering a prize of $25 
for the best waste-prevention device originated by any of its employees. 


Procee@ings of the World Forestry Congress i 


The Internation2l Institute of Agriculture has announced that the 
proceedings of the World Forestry Congress at Rome, April e9-iay 5, 2926, 
Will be published by it before the end of the present year. ‘The neocon 
ings will include some three hundred reports submitted-to the congress, 
-and will form five octavo volumes (os about, 5s 500 pagese These will be 
divided as follows: \ 


Volume I; | Regulations end program of the congress, list of mem— 
bers, text of the resolutions and recommendations approved by 
the congress, general report, etc. 


Volume II: Reports on forestry in its Statistical, political, 
economic, and legal aspects, and on instruction in forestry. 


Volume. III: Reports on trade and smn het) 3 in timber and other 
forest products. 


Volume IV; Reports on technical problems releting to forestry 
and. forestry operations. 


Volume V: Reports on control of torrent waters, reforestation 
of mountain areas, pliant diseases and other injuries, fish 
and. geme, touring, propaganda, and tropical forest resources 

-. and forest utilization. 


Prices of the cample te work are as follows; 
To members and associate MGMDSTS) \elcivlela/elelsle see cevecers 175 lire 


To nonmembers whose orders are hooked before : 
November 30, 1926 Pa A a hi le a ea HY ca Ga Vas “geile testes 250 lire 


To nonmembers whose orders are booked after 
November 305 1926 RWeeeseoeonevervreseveeee eee eseeeeuvueaneove 300 lire 


Peyment will be ape in American money abpea hanes to the current 
rate of exchange, nov about 25 lire to the dollar. Orders should be placed 
with the Publications Office, Internetional Institute of Agriculture, Villa 
Umberto I, Rome, Italye 


A list of the reports to be included in the proceedings can be ob= 
tained either from the institute or from Ss. T. Dana, Northeas tern Forest ExX= 
periment Station, Amherst, Masse 
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STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS AND OBGANIZATISONS 


State Foresters Meet in Marylend 


Distemce is no deterrent to State foresters; for they came from 
far and near, from the Pacific Coast, from the Gulf States, from New Eng-— 
land, and from every other forest region of the country, to attend this 
year's ammual meeting of the Association of State Foresters in Meryland. 
Twenty-four States were represented. The meeting opened on October 11 at 
Baltimore, and after one morning session in the Monumental City moved out 
into the open and spread over Maryland. Im the rext three days the visit- 
ing State foresters saw portions of the coastal plain, the piedmont, and 
the mountain section of the State. The meeting dissolved at 5 p.m. 
October 14, at Frederick, Md., and immedictely took a bus for Washington 
where it reassembled as something entirely different--a Clarke-icNary 
conference with the U. S. Forest Servicee 


Two sessions, one at Baltimore end one at Annapolis, were devoted 
to discussion of gereral forestry problems such as legislation, extension 
of the national forests, cooperative fire protection work by the States 
and the Federal Goverment, extension forestry, forest planting, and State 
murseries. A third session, at Cambridge, Md., was devoted to discussion 
of forest conditions on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, following a field 
trip through that region, and at a fourth session on October 13, at Freder- 
ick, Md., officers for the coming year were clected as follows: President, 
A. F. Hawes, Connecticut; vice president, C. IL. Harrington, Wisconsin; sec= 
retary-treasurer, Chapin Jones, Virginia; executive committee, Il. B. Pratt, 
California, F. W. Besley, Maryland, and the officers. 


The ficld trips included visits to the Eastern Shore, where methods 
of developing loblolly pine were studied, the operation of the railroad 
fire line law was seen, Maryland hospitality of the traditional kind was 
enjoyed at the home of Mrs. William J. Starr, and the Starr arboretum and 
garden were looked over; to the Patapsco State Forest, the Baltimore water 
shed at Loch Raven, and a large hardwood operation; to a fire lookout tower 
built by the Western Maryland Railroad end operated jointly by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; to the Febrey gardens, where experimental work is being done 
in grafting fruit trees on forest trees; and to the Maddox walmt planta— 
tions 


In tlre course of these field trips the visiting foresters were given 
@ good opportunity to see how the forestry program, including fire protec= 
tion, is being worked out in lieryland, and what is being done on State 
properties and in cooperative work with Maryland owners and communities. 


Growing Loblolly. ‘Pine for Profit..in Maryland. 
By J. G. Peters, U. S. Forest Service 


Ore of the interesting demonstration areas visited by the Association 

of State Foresters during the anmual meeting in Maryland was a 100-acre 
_ tract which was logged over for loblolly pine during thé period 1919-1925~6 
Only a few pine trees of pole size were~ left; the hardwoods, which were of 
low quality, were not cut. ‘Shortly after the logging was completed, the 

, present. owner purchased the tract and ‘imre diately cut o11 the hardwoods for 
fnel. He left the remaining pines, which averaged about two per acre. 
fi Although the pine reprocuction was’ practically complete before the hard= 

woods. were cut, the pine poles’ were left as insurance in case of fire. - 
Later all the remaining small hardwoods were slashed down in order to re- 
tease the pine seedlings, which had come up abundantly. ‘The hardwoods. 
have sprouted since then, but the loblolly is fully holding its own. 


This tract was purchased by the present owner primarily to round out 
an adjoining farm. At $12.50 per acre, it cost gee The hardwood cut 
yielded 825 cords, which at $2 stumpage brought $1,650. “The immediate 
profit was therefore $400. ‘Taxes, with an asse bi rele of $5 per acre and 
a rate of $1.97 per $100, amount to $9.85 amma Lly- Tis deducted from $24, 
the annual interest at 6 per cent on the profit of $400, leaves a present 
anmal income of 14-1 5; and this without a periny invested. The owner esti- 
mates that in 25 years the pines will reach a size of 8"-l2" on the stump 
and will yield 2,500 cords worth at least $2 per cord, or $5,000. This is 
based on the we of one cord per acre per year, & very conservative fig- 
ure, and is equivalent to saying that | the se 160 acres are growing at a rate 
of $200 in pine timber per year. aa Sa 


.. some Will say, "Oh, well! This owner is a shrewd buyer.” Surely. 
But aod forget that the Maryland method of cooperation and aid to forest 
owners sold him the practicability of forest production. He didn't have 
the idea when. he first bought the tract. ) 3 | 


. Clarke-McNary Conference 


Representatives of 24 State forestry departments met with members 
of the U. S. Forest Service at Washington on October 15 and 16 to discuss 
cooperative work under the Clarke-licNary Law. ‘The meeting wes also attended 
by B. F. Williamson, president of the Florida Forestry Association. This 
conference brovght out. particularly the need for more investigative work on 
forest fires, uniform fire statistics, and the extension of public forests. 
The program also included diseussion of trends in rational and State for= 
estry, allotments under the ClarkelicNary Law, educational development, 
uniform regional fire-report forms, mpaeisacee | in the study of forest taxa= 
tion, and the work under sections 1, 4, and 5 of the Clarke-licNary Lawe 


es 


Some of the high lights of the conference follow; 


A Pisgah Sight of Public Forests 
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(From address by W. B. Greeley, Forester, U. S. Forest Service) 


Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to the rapid spread of tim- 
ber growing in the United States is the unstable ownership of forest land— 
ownership which contemplates only temporary use of the land or temporary 
benefit from it. Our forest land is split up approximately as follows; 


Federal Govermment .cccccececccsessseee 89,000,000 acres 
States eesescocesescceereccvcreccseneee 10,500,000 i 

Municipalities and counties ......ceecee 700 ,000 
Labee private owners <avcew ees). ss s0e%e220,000,000 . ” 
Small private ownmerS ....ee-ceeeeee sai, 1.50%000 5000)' »<7 


Te Federal Goverment may be said to have adopted a stable policy 
of administration for the great bulk of its forest lands in Continental 
United States, although not for an immense area of second-rate forest land 
in Alaska. The State forest holdings vary from highly stabilized to wholly 
unstable. About 63 per cent of them, or 5,500,000 acres, is under perma- 
nent administration as State forests or State parks, while nearly 5,000,000 
acres either is subject to sale or is being held with no definite policy or 
plan for future development. Instability of ownership and uncertainty as 
to future use are still characteristic of the larger private forest hold- 
ings, though a strong trend toward greater permanency of ownership and 
toward more productive use is evident. This trend is one of the most sig- 
nificant and encouraging features of the present situation. 


I have great faith in the future of industrial forestry and farm for- 
estry; but their extension will be gradual. ***Speed it up as much as we 
can, & great economic movement of this kind will take a long time to work 
itself out. 


Meanwhile I feel it incumbent upon public agencies to put greater 
stability into our forest iand situation. **** It is particularly impor- 
tant to extend public ownership in the classes of forest land that present 
the greatest difficulties and problems in profitable reforestation. I have 
in mind particularly the poorer forest soils with slow growth rates, areas 
subject to the more extreme fire hazards, and areas whose present denuded 
condition holds out the least prospect of restoration wder private owner- 
Ship. I have in mind the lend-bankruptcies which are a serious factor 
today in many counties, where there are large areas of denuded or poor land 
With a future wholly uncertain under present ownership and where public for- 
est administration would not only stabilize the forest situation but aid in 
general economic and social stabilizetion. 
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At the same time, by no means should public forest ownership be 
limited to the dregs in the pot. Expansion in this field must carry 2 
popular appeal, not only as meeting en urgent problem in iand utiliza- 
tion but as offering substantial public returns in the long run. More- 
over, the more demonstrations we can get in all parts of the country of 
profitable forest management, the more will reforestation by all agencies 
be stimulated. 


For many reasons a vigorous extension of State forest ownership is 
desirable. It should be designed primarily perhaps to fiil in the gaps 
where farm forestry and industrial forestry cannot reasonably be antici- 
pated. But it may well combine with this function the administration of 
areas where timber growing is of special urgency to maintain established 
mamfacturing commumities or other commnity interests and of areas adapt= 
ed to demonstration of the best and most profitable forest management. 


In broad terms, considering our forest situation in the United 
States and drawing upon the experience of the most progressive forest coun— 
tries of Europe, I do not think it unreasonable to get one-third of the 
forest land in the United States under public administration. ‘This would 
mean the acquisition by all public agencies of about 55 million acres more, 
and the extension of forest management to the 5 million acres already in 
State ownership but not yet under any permonent form of administration. 
Such ownings should be widely distributed. There should be some of them 
in every State, and broadly speaking in every important forest region of 
every State. They should strike at the heart of the most serious idle land 
Situations. They should serve as centers of the best sort of forestry edu- 
cation by demonstrating good practice adapted to our immense range of soil, 
Climate, and forest types. 


The part which the Federal Government should take in this develop— 
ment is to me quite clear and, I believe, is well defined by existing leg- 
islation. To the public-land forests of the West we should, as a matter 
of Federal housecleaning, add the 4 or 5 million acres remaining in the 
unreserved public domain that is chiefly valuable for growing timber.**** 
In the eastern States, 2,700,000 acres of national forests have been pur- 
chased, mainly under the Weeks Act. The purchase program set up when the 
Weeks Law was passed has been 46 per cent completed. About 5,000,000 
acres more should be acquired to carry out that program with reference 
primarily to the protection of watersheds of navigable streams. 


The Clarke-McNary Act of 1924 extended the conception of national 
forest purchases along the lines which I heve touched uwpon—of stabilizing 
the general forest land situation and aiding the reforestation movement at 
the most critical points presented by large areas of demided land. ‘The 
plen we have proposec to make that feature of the law effective provides 
roughly for the acquisition of about 5,000,000 acres, divided equally be=- 
tween the cut-over regions in the Lake States and the cut-over regions in 
the South, with the purpose of placing the new national forests in the 
seetions where they would have the greatest value as aids to local progress. 
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The cooperative principle built into the whole structure of the 
Clarke-Mclary Act should control this feature no less than all the others. 
I do not want to see any notional forests created under its terms in local~ 
ities where they are not thorovghly welcomed by the State forest agencies 
or where there is not = real opportunity for the Nationcl Government to -be 
helpful in this way in solving local forest problems and stabilizing the 
lo¢al forest situation, 

All told, *** the acquisition of 8 or 10 million acres under the 
Weeks and Clarke-licNary Acts represents to me about what the lederal Gov-— 
ernment should undertake in the way of additional forest ownership. ****** 


This will leave the great bulk of the additional public ownership 
*** to State or other local undertakings. That in my judgment is entire~ 
2y as it should be. I believe that the population, financial re sources, 
industrial interests, and public sentiment in the great majority of the 
States, particularly in the eastern States, are able end ready to support 
a large expansion in - State forest ownership ****, And while we should 
go full steam ahead in developing fire protection, forest taxation, and 
other encouragements to industrial and fam fore stry, I doubt if there is 
any single item in the whole progran that will give creater streneth or 
greater public appeal or oe. more specific focusing point for public action 
than State forest ovmership on a generous scale, 


Furthermore, just as more public forest owrership will aid in stabil- 
izing the general Situation, equally I believe will it aid in stabilizing 
the forest policies and forest edministration of the States. ‘The very re= 
Sponsibilities and obligations nssumed in the pubiic administration of 
forest dand will tend to Give State forest organizations the Stability, the 
technical development, and the public standing which they need to function 
most effectively, 


Forest Fire Investigetions 
Spee EL OS) 
(From the remarks of A, H Hawes, State Forester, Connecticut) 


We are spending in New Enzlend $500,000 a year for extinguishing 
fires, and I venture to Say thet not more than one-tenth of 1 per cont of 
thet amount is spent for investigetive work. Bittle is spent in investi- 
gating better methods of controlling fives. Study of weather conditions 
is very important. In 1825 in Comnecticut we had & very bad period of six 
days, April 4 to 9 inclusive. In chose six days occurred 26 per cent of 
the fires for the year, and an even greater percentage of the total are. 
covered by fires curing the year was bumed over in this period. ‘That i 


Striking evidence of the necessity of studying weather conditions. I tool 
a v Q 
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this matter up with the Weether Bureau and they reported that in the 

latter part of Maveh, 1925, there was dey end windy weather. By April 
4 the land was dry and the bumi dity low. fperil ” was the worst day, 
humidity down to 23 per cams. On April lo it increased to 55 per cents 


- o : ee peilton C Sa TE) or AEE Ra aes : = : elem = 
Eire hazard increases ripLaly as humidity decreases below this point. 
We should work ows a table showing humidity danger by months and seasons 
for the different States, 


Brush should be burned in the late ofternoon when the wind tends 
to go dcewn and the umidity increases. We found by analysis of our worst 


fires fover 100 acres) that 72 per cent started before 2 p. me and 59 per 
tens between 10 a, m and 2 Pp». Me 


What Is Being Dene in Forest Fire Investigation 


SN A A RU SO meters at eres ent e mmmes oe 


(Brom address by 5. 7. Dena, U. S. Forest Service) 


Bire projects are now on the programs of all the FeCeral forest 6y= 
periment stations. and some work in this field is being done by other for- 
estry organizations, notebiy the State forestry departments. Though the 
work so far has barely scratched the surface of the many problems iin need 
ox solution, it has gone fcr enough to demonstrate its value. 


rojects under way in the Federal Forest eervice cover 
sg raisal, protection and suppression costs, relative 


#6) 
a2 
fire damace andi = 
ility, lightning fives and man-caused fires, rate of 


hazards end liadi 

Spread of fires, weather and fucl welationshipg, suppression measures, dex 
tection and patrol, hazard rencval, controlled burning, firebreaks and 
fire lines, silvicultural practices bearing on fire prote ction, fire- 
weather predictions, and statistics. 


In the Northesstern Forest Exmeriment Station, stress is being laid 
on the statistical work, end by means of punch-card tabulating machines 
studies are teing made in detail of many factors heretofore somewhat nes» 
lected in fire statistics becemse of the tremeitdous amount of time and en= 
ergy necessary to set results without this meshenical help. 


Intensive field studies have been under way in the western Adiron- 
dacks for the last tuo years bearing on the relation between weather con= 
ditions and fire hazard. In 1925 two sets of stations were esteblished in 
a Cut-over hardwood and spruce forest et which detailed records were made 
of meteorological conditions, soil temperatures, and cuff humidities. A 
preliminary analysis of these indicetes that in that region and type pre= 
cipitation exercises prinary control over fire hazard. Por such a season 
aS last year the effect of one=tenth of em inch or more of precipitation 
usually lasts for about 36 hours. Thereafter the moisture content of the 
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surface duff as measured by the duff hygrometier vavies very closely with 
the relative humidity of the cir. Temperature and wind velocity are in- 
portent modifying factors. During the present year this study of the 
relation between weather conditions and fire hazard has been extended 

to the spruce slope type of the eastern Adirondacks and to the white 

pine type in north-central Massachusetts, in ceeperation with the State 
Foresters, Harvard Forest, the Bupire State Forest Products Association, 
end the New York State Coliege of Forestry. The work this summer has 
brought out more clearly than that of last year the influence of tempera- 
tare and wind velocity, particularly in the drier and more exposed areas. 
In cut-over areas, in the white pine type particulerly, high surface temp— 
eratures have at times epperently had more effect than relative humidity 
of the air in drying out the surface duff. Experiments in starting fires 
with matches, cigarette stubs, etc., also brought out the point that 

wind movement is of great importance in spreading a fire. When the air is 
perfectly still, litter that has ignited will frequently burn very slowly, 
whereas with even a slight breeze the fire very quickly spreads and gets 
beyond control. In dry breesy weather there was no difficulty in starting 
fires in white pime litter, dried fern leaves, etc., with cigarctte stubs. 
These experiments will be continued another year with other fuels and other 
means of starting fires. 


Metecrological studies are being carried on by the Weather Bureau in 
cooperation with the forest experiment stations with the object of making 
more accurate predictions as to the probable occurrence of the particular 
weather conditions found to create the most serious fire hazards. 


ed 


One hundred and six lookout towers have been in operation in Michi- 
gan during 1926. During the last Scu> ‘seasons the State has purchased only 
inclosed towers,at the rave of 20 ayear. It is estimated that 150 towers 
will be needed to mut the entire fire district rnder close observation. 


Clarle-icNory Tree Distribution to Famers 
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In the summer of 1925 there were 20 State forest nurseries in the 


United States; in the summer of 1926, 23 States were raising forest trees 
tor distribution to farmers for profitable utilization of waste farm land. 


Twenty-nine States and Porto Rico cooperated with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the terms of the Clarke-ticliary Law within the fiscal year 1926 
in producing and distributing forest planting stock to fermers. The nun- 
ber of trees so distributed, the names of the leading svecies, and the 
rates charged, were as follows; 


California: 1,091 Arizona cypress, eucalyptus, and other hardwoods. at 10 
to 50 cents each. | 


Colorado: 110,000. 


Connecticyt: 423,000 red pine, white pine, Norway and white spruce, 
and others at $4.25 to $12 a thousand. 


Deleware: 10,000 tulip poplar, black locust, white oak, and black walm — 
no charge. 


Idsho; 82,500 black locust, willow and poplar, and others at $1 to @4a 
thousand. 


Indians: 127,290 locust, white oak, white pine, and others at $5 to $10 a 


thousand. 
Iowa: 50,217 Carolina poplar, white pine, black Zocust, and others — 
no charge except for pecking and shioping. 


Kansas: 27,7435 Osage orange, arbor vitae, ela, and others at 5 to 50 
cents per tree. 


Kentucky: 12,400 chestmut oak, black walnut, and tulip poplar at 3 to 
1 cent asen! 


Louisienas 89,030 slash and Icblolly pine, black lecust, and catalva = 
no Charge except for shipping. 


Maine: 672,027 white and red pine at $10 a thousand. 


Maryland: 226,400 loblolly pine, rea pine, Norway spruce, and others at 
+ cent to 15 cents each. 


Massachusetts: 965,500 white pine, Norway spruce, and others at $7.50 to 
$510 teh thou Ss ands 


Michigan: 308,€25 Norway spruce, white, jack, and. Scotch pine, and others at 
&2 to $16 a thousand. 

Minnesota: 43,000 Norway vine, white sprace, wuite elm, and others at $10 
a, thousand. 


Nebraska: 33,925 J 
jack pine, 1 to 


Ss elm, Scotch pine, and others — no charge for 


ac 
8 cents a thousand for others. 


New HeSpant re: 454,746 white and red pine, white spruce, and others at 
$3.50 to $7.50 a thousand. 
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New Jersey: 592,000 red and Scotch pine, Norway spruce, and Douglas fir 
at $4 to $6 a thousand. 


New York: 9,300,000 white pine, Norway and white spruce, und others at 
$1 to $5 a thousand. 


Ohio; 1,154,694 Norway spruce, Scotch pine, black locust, and others 
at $1.50 to $8 a thousand. 


Pemsylvania: 68,967,511 white, Scotch, and red pine, Norway spruce, and 
others -— no Charge except for packing. 


Porto Rico: 343,164 — no charge. 


Vermont: 914,500 Norway spruce, white, Scotch, and red pine, and others, 
at $6.50 to $7 a thovsand. 


Virginia: 44,059 loblolly, white, Scotch, and shortleaf pine and others at 
$1 to $10 a thousand. 


Washington: 2,557 black locust, Norway maple, and others at 10 cents to 
40 cents each. 


Wisconsin: 227,175 white and Norway pine, Norway and white spruce, and 
others at $4 to $10 a thousand. 


In addition to this distribution of 25,135,000 trees to farmers, the 
cooperating State agencies in the fiscal year 1926 distributed 13,541,000 to 
other planters and furnished 13,994,000 for planting on State lands. Thus 
their total distribution was 52,668,000. At the rate of 1,000 trees to the 
acre, 52,668 acres of idle lamd was put to work during the year through the 
Planting of stock furnished by these agencies. This figure does not cover 
all plantings from State nurseries, since in a few cases State agencies 
other than those operating under CGlarke-McNary agreements are engaged in 
producing stock for planting state land. 


In the current fiscal year 32 States and Porto Rico and Hawaii are 
cooperating in the distribution of forest planting stock to farmers under 
the Clarke-NcNary Law, the Feceral appropriation for this cooperative 
work is $75,000 instead of $50,000 as in 1926, and the cooperating agen-— 
cies expect to produce 79,500,000 trees ready for planting. 


Porto Rico Forest Planting 


(From the annual report of Wm. P. Kramer, Chief of the Porto Rico 
Forest Service,.for the-.fiscal year 1926, with slight additional infoma- 
tion supplied by E. ‘Murray Bruner, U. S. Forest Service, formerly Chief 
of the Porto Rico Forest Service.) 


The Forest Service of Porto Rico has carried on tree planting for 
several years, chiefly for cemonstration purposes and im experiments pre- 
paratory to extensive future planting on government Iands. - During the 
fiscal year 1926, 63,486 tree seedlings of various srecies were planted 
on insular forest lends, and on the Mericao Insuler Forest 5,262 pounds 
of forest tree seeds were sown. Direct seeding in this and other in- 
stances has been highly successful, ‘and it is to be conducted hereafter 
on 2 lerger scale cach year. 


_.... he Rio Piedras Forest Tree Nursery. established in 1919 as a plot 
of 2.4 acres, now covers ll acres and hes 299 cencrete seed beds and 8 
permanent buildings. In the past fiscal year it proaucec 434,766 seed— 
lings. This fell short of the preceding year’s output by 100,000; a severe 
drought lasting from December to July had so reduced the water supply that 
germination was poor and the transplanting worl: was met handicapoed. 
Of the 1926 crop 27,200 seedlings went te corporations, >407 to agricul 

mural agents, and 296,677 to private individuals. . The aj oe eGeee to in- 
dividual landowners exceeded thet of last year by more than 90 per cent. 
Not half of the demand could be Bee 


No less than 50 dif erdront species. ere. being eales. in this govern- 
ment a MULrsery, inelnding @ many exotics. |@he bulk of the output, however, 
‘is cf the following species: canine hit 


Calopt hnytlun ealabe,, or maria. 
Casuarina equisetifolia, or beefwood 
Coffea San Ramon, or San Ramon coffee. 
Cordia gerascanthus, or capa prieto 
Dalbergia sissoo, farsa Oe 
Eucalyptus spe 
Ligustrun enurense,. or moor river privet 
-Magifera indica, or mange 
Petitia domingensis, or cape blanco 
Pinus, or yellow pine 
Spathodia campanulata, or African tulin tree 
swietenia mahogani, or mahogany 
Schimus terebinthifolius, or Brazilian pepper tree 
Thuya orientalis, or Chinese arbor vitae 
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A notable improvement at the nursery during the last year was the 
construction of a lath transplant screen, primarily for Medi syths seed— 
lings. It is 60 by 168 feet and has 27 tramsplant beds each 55 fect 
long by 4 feet wide, and will accommodate about 25,000 seedlings. 


fn experimental planting of chaulmoogra (Taraktogenus Kurzii), the 
tree from whose seeds is derived an oil used in the treatment of leprosy, 
was made in Jamary, 1926, in the grounds of the new leper colony at Tru- 
jillo Alto. This Asiatic. tree was never before tried out in Porto Rico. 
The plantation, which includes 400 trees, appears to be thriving. Several 
hundred more of the shipment of this species furnished by the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry remain in the nursery and will be plented during the 
coming year. If these plantings succeed it will be possible to produce 
in a laboratory established directly at the leper colony the chaulmoogra 
oil needed in treating the patients. 


Several species of Cinchona, the tree from whose bark quinine is 
derived, are being experimented with by the insular forest service on be- 
half of an American fim manufacturing eh eenageetce) products. The seed- 
lings are growing thriftily in the nursery. If they continue to do so 
after being transplanted to denuded lands withia the insular forests, this 
company intends to buy an extensive tract of mountain land in Porto Rico 
for the purpose of cultivating Cinchtonn: 
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The "forest trust fund" of forto Rico, derived from the sale of prod- 
ucts of the insular forests, had on wrexpended balance on June 30, 1926, 
of more than $11,000. During the present fiscal year it is plammed to draw 
moneys from this fund for the establishment of subnurseries, the construc— 
tion of trails in insular forests, and the production of a motion picture 
on the subject of reforestation. 


ee towers having outside lauiers are being treated by the Iiinne- 
sota Forest Service as follows: a U-shape aped : steel bow with a clamp at each 
end is fastened to each of the horizontal girts behind the ladder and 
upon these bows strips of woven wire are fastened so thet the ladder is 
climbed within an inclosure. This takes away any nervous fear of falling 
backward end makes the towers usable for many who otherwise could not climb 
them. Even for experienced climbers the device has value on cold stormy 
days when the ladders are slippery and tingers are stiff. 


Portable sawmills. registered for operation in New Hampshire in the 
first eight months of 1926 numbered 215. From April 15, 1925, tre date 
of the approval of the law requiring that mills be registered by the State 
forestry department before they are operated in cny year, to September, 
1926, the department issued 540 such permits. 


Fire Protection Funds Needed in Connecticut 


Three times the amount that Connecticut is spending to protect 
its forests from fire would be needed to give them adequate protection, 
except in years of unusually heavy rainfall, State Forester A. FP. Hawes 
declared before a meeting of the Connecticut Forestry Association on 
October 2. The State now spends $15,000 a year on this work. The 
sreatest needs, Mr. Hawes said, are for more lookout towers, more 
motorcycle patrolmen, and more gasoline pumps. He added that increased 
appropriations are needed for building forest roads and trails aard: ohare 
thimnings and plantings, and expressed the hope that the legislature at 
its next session will appropriate not less than $200,000 for buying 
land for State forests. | 
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’ Vermont Plane iass incree. se 


In 20 years: the Government - ani wets of Vermont have planted 
15,010,014 forest trees. Beginning with 55,000 in 1907, annual forest 
plantings in the State rapidly inereaged to 567,700 in 1910 and to 
1,046,600 in 1913. During amd shortly after the war plantings were 
carried on at a mach reduced rate, but in 1925 they agein passed the 
million mark and in 1926 they stopped at 1,778,785 omly because the 
State nursery supplies for the year were exhausted. The forestry de- 
partment on the basis of this spring*s sowing hopes to have 5,000,000 
transplents ready for distribution in 1929, and will ask the nest legis= 
lature to provide additional nursery land. 


Municipal forests heve now been established by 53 cities, towns, 
and villages of Vermont, and on these 1,272,40C trees have been planted. 


Putting in Fire Lines in Michigan 

The State of Michigen.is experimenting with fire-line construc- 
tion in and around State game refuges, following the general plen which 
it has used in the State forests for several years. Ten tractors and 
the same number of disc mits heve been purchased and are at work in 
almost as many localities. Lines are cleared to = width of 14 feet. 
Stumps up to 4 or 5 inches diameter ere pulled with the tractors, and 
larger stumps are broken up with explosives. When cleared the lines 
are ploughed to a width of 12 feet. They will be gone over with a dise 
at least twice a year to keep dow vegetation. The construction cost 
will probably range between $75 and $150 a mile, and the enmal mainte- 
nance cost should be Jess than $5 amile. It is exper@et that from 
200 to S00 miles will be constructed during 1926. 
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Blister rust control measures have been completed in 56 towns 
of New Hampshire and are being carried on in 19. In September, the re 
remained 6 in which the cradication of current and gooseberry bushes 
had not been started. The total area covered in the 56 towns was 
108,855 acres. 


County Forest Tree Nursery 


Orange caine, Calif, in order to reforest its watersheds is 

A nee ishing a. forest tree mursery. .The nursery is to be located at 

range County Park, a recreation ares of great beauty $ miles from Santa 
nae which has soil of good quality and a plentiful water supply. fn 
area near the park picnic ground has been prepared for seedbeds and trans- 
plant rows, which will-thus be well placed. to attract the attention of 
park visitors. Park Manager Norcross, who has raised many of the fine 
trees now lining the highways of the county, will have immediate charge 
of the nursery. Seed and some seedling trees for planting this fall will 
be furnished by the Agricultural Extension Service, and Extension Forester 
Woodbridge Metcalf will from time to tins assist in the county project 
with technical advice. 


J. K. Munhall, m.orange grower, has been the moving spirit in 
this project, which has been heartily supported by the Orange County Farm 
Bureaue 


Los Angeles County, Calif., is sending rcre then 3500,000 on for— 
stry this year, principally in: fire protection. One of ahs Ldn ka ive 
measures is to pur off safety ein: along the roothill roa tre risk 
is usually in dry grass among scattered rocks. A trucx is a for 

this work and a party of men are kept busy at it throughout the early 
summer. 

The county has voted a bond issxc of $40,000,000 for flood—control 
work. ; 


The Forestry Council of Chentanqua County, N. X.; bi? of rep= 
resentatives of 51 county organizations, was formed at a eting at Fre- 
donia on September 23. Hawley B. Rogers, Agricaltural pee of the Erie 
Railroed, was elected. aaa, Each orgenization ened gees in the 
member ship is pledged to make forestry the topic of at least one meeting 
and to campaign actively for reforestation. In the spring four Seek 
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demonstrations will be held in different parts of the county to prepare 
members of the council for planting trees themselves and for instructing 
others in planting. Next summer the council will make a tour of planta- 
tions in the county and with help from Cornell University will prepare an 
exhibit for the comty fair. 


About 250,000 forest trees were planted in Chautavgua County this 
spring. ‘The county council hopes next spring to double this planting. 
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Quotetion from a Bulletin of the Pine Institute of America 


Headline News 


In Alabama, the first helf of 1926, more than a million acres of 
forest land were burned over. The direct money damage alone was over a 
million dollars. A big tax! 


Bigger News 


Where organized to fight forest fires the savings were 20 per cent. 
This saving amounted to $277,525 in six months and the fire fighting cost 
only &y ,8662 DIVIDENDS OF FIFTEEN THOUSAND PER CENT IN SIX MONTHS. 


Where the Fire Tax is Collected 


The tax of the Fire Demon is s’ways col’scted from the county 
where the fire burms. Tax reduction besins in te same county. It needs 
organization to do it. 
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dn experiment in forest planting by airplane has been made by the 
Hawaiian Territorial Eoard of Agriculture and Foxe orestry, on a. tue eee 
tract of several square miles where planting by the usual meeode was 
impracticable because of the extreme roughness of the terrain. ‘The 
planting from the air was accomplished through the cooperation of the 
Army Air Corps. Conditions were exceptionally favorable for the sowing, 
because a rain preceded and accompanied the seed distribution and the 
burned area was covered with 2 light growth of grass. 
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EDUCATION AND EXTENSION 


By Ward shepard, U.S. Forest service 


After leaving forest school the young forester must, like the young 
engineer or doctor or lawyer, undergo a period of apprenticeshipe He be=- 
comes a sort of interne in forestry. It will be a pity if he appraaches 
this period with reluctance or with eny false ideas that the lowest rung 
of the ladder, is, so to speak, beneath him. 


A forester or lawyer or doctor just out of school isn’t a finished 
product--in fact he is hardly yet entitled even to call himself forester, 
lawyer, or doctor. His education is just fairly started, and ahead of 
him is a long and sometimes gruelling grind in the craftsmanship of his 
work. Just as the hospital interne gets his start on the minor work of 
& hospital and the minor operations of surgery, just as the apprentice 
engineer spends weary hours over the drafting board or computing cuts and 
fills or checking deliveries of material, so the apprentice forester finds 
his real opportunity in the groundwork of forest protection and develop- 
ment. Many forest school graduates elect to spend their apprenticeship 
in the Forest Service, so thet the national forests have a direct educa- 
tional relation to the forest schools. 


If the young forester takes a job too big for him to swing-—-a job 
that needs an older, more experienced man--the result may be bad not only 
for himself but for the profession and the cause. Moreover no man ca 
get a real grasp of his trade without working long and arduously in the 
raw materials of that trade-~in our case, to mame a few of them, irees, - 
soils, rocks, roads, towers, incendiaries, sawmills, fires, horseshoes, 
bridge stringers, cattle brands, J. P. courts, drift bolts——-and above 
all, the marking ax« . 


The Forest Service, with the concurrence of the forest schools, 
has in the past year or two developed the plan of appointing junior for- 
esters as rangers, usually at the start to assist experienced district 
rangerse Some young foresters are prejudiced against doing what they 
regard as the lowly tasks of the ranger. As 2a matter of fact, the oppor- 
tunities for creative workmanship on the average ranger district of 
109,000 to 200,000 acres are far beyond the capacities of the average young 
and inexperiemced forester; in truth, they are a challenge to men of ex- 
ceptional experience, intelligence, and imagination. ‘The ranger job in 
the Forest Service is as big as a man mekes it and he gets out of it what 
he puts into it. Moreover, the hard physical work that necessarily goes 
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With a real grasp on the ranger job is a good test of a man's moral and 
physical fitness and a measure of his emancipation from the steam- 
radiator, swivel-chair aspect of modern civilization. I+¢ is no job for 

& men who prefers the soft to the real. It is a succession of those hard, 
refractory tasks that are: the root and essence of conservation in the 
WeoeS QS oe from else vat ae through the microphone - 


The Forest Service is developing the policy of making the beginnir 
ranger job a more consciously directed constructive experience, in which 
the young forester will get varied practice in silviculture, protection, 
improverent , erecines pas SPeatt On, ana other branches of work. 


The service is ilae ge. strength ening its forma al educational ~ 
tools — particularly the short-term training caawp, where the newer men are 
broken in to service work or where more experienced men are broadened in 
their forestry experience. Abov all, the rapid development of big-sale 
forest management on. a practical. basis in the national forests gives the 
best possible training ground to equip men with the vision anc technigue.._ 
to tackle successfully the ane.logous problem of industrial forestry - 
conversion of umanaged forests to sustained yield. ° 


The forestry of the future - it is cle ady visible —- is going to be 
genuine woods craftsmanship, and mostly on a big scale. The place to learn 
it-is.in the woods. As yet the national forests afford the chief opportu- 
nity to get this big-scale craftsmanship. Just 2s hospitals not only do 
their daily task but supplement the medical schools in training physicians, 
so the function of the Forest Service is not only to do its dsily tesk but 
to supplement the forest schools in training skilled foresters. 
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Forestry Students-in the United States 


The present enrollment. of forestry stud nts in the forest schools 
of the United States, accarding to.a recent survey by E. N. Manns of the 
U. S. Forest Service, is about 1,800. A very much larger group, distinct 
from this, are studying forestry but not majoring in-it. Many of the 
latter.are freshmen, so it is reasdneble to supvose that among them are 
some future foresters. The men who expect to receive Pores ue cesress in 
June, 1927, number about 250. 


In 1912 it was s estimated that there were about 500 technically 
trained foresters in the United States. In 1926, the number is estimated 


at between 3,000 and 4,000. 


Harmony Conference Between Schools and Laboratory 


Twelve universities, colleges, and forest schools sent repre- 
sentatives to Madison, Wis., for a conte rene se during the week of August 
30,at the U. S. Ror st Products Laboratory. This was the second annual 
meeting there for the purpose of harmonizing the forest products re—- 
search of the laboratory and that of the various schools and of promot-— 
ing the exchange of informaticn between these agencies. The general 
subject of talks and discassions was methods employed by industry to 
use and prevent wood waste. 


Yale Forest <.t Keene Enlarged a 


The Yale Demonstration ond. Rescarch Forest, at Keene, N. H.,.was 
enlarged this sunrer to nearly 1, 300. acxeSe Anew fund for demonstration 
purposes, also. has now made possible the maintcnence during the summer 
of a resident forestier, whose chief duty is to assist Professor Touey 
in showing visitors ahout the forest and explaining the aims of the work 
being carried on. New signs were set up aleng the Winchester Road at the 
ends of the forest property and at the heacquarters camp to attract pass— 
ing mectorists and invise them to stop end sec forestry in practice. The 
result was 200 visitors in less than three months, cxclusive of the 100 
people who attended the ammal Ficld Dan on September 4. 


The forest is nearly 211 stocked with red and white pine stands 
in various age classes up to 60 years. Intensive silviculture is prac-— 
ticed in the establishiuent, rcegencration, libcration, and harvesting of 
the pine stands. Almost all the cutting operations are being carried out 
at a-profit, owing to the cxccllent market in Keene. 


In order to make all parts of the forest acccssible, 17 miles of 
road have been built within it. This road system makes possible the prof- 
itable utilization of cordrrood and even single large pine trees no master 
where they are locatcd on the property. 


For demonstration purposcs six routes of about two miles cach have 
been laid out along tke roads. Nearly 100 small signs, numbered serially, 
have been placed e2t various points on these routes, each numoer referring 
to a paragraph in a mimeographed text which jocmrabas past operations, 
their costs and purposes, “and operations planncd for the future. 


Zour hundred firms ond indiviauais of Seattle anc Tacoma, Wash., 
are stamping the slogan "Help Pr2vent Forest Fires—It Pays" on their 
letters and bills. This is the result of the personal cfforts of Victor 


Beckman of Seattle. 
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For restry Schools in Iewa Summer Cemps 


ty Hie. Ae Bia . Extension pelea) Towa State College of Ae ee 


MY ast trees cre common in: the woodlands of Iowa, and what are their 
characteristics? What kind of wood mekes the best “shinn =sticki? How 
can you cook beefsteak over a fire without « frying pan and ee ; 
smoking yous eyes out? How cla is that tree?. a at ure “outdoors good 
mennersti¢ How can you use woodlands? What e they worth to the farm? 


Boys and girls in Iowa are learning to answer questions like these, 
through forestry schools conducted in.summer camps. From 2 schools in 
the summer of 1923 to 25 schools in the summer of 1926 is the record of 
growth made in this work. This year’s Sorte envolied 1,400 boys and 
girls and more than 100 adult leaders from Clinton, Dallas, Polk, Mar-= 
shall, Frenklin, Muscatine, Wapelic, Pe sin a Plymouth, Sioux, 
Black Hawk, and Warren Counties. 


: These schcols are being concucted by the Iowa Forestry Extension 
Service, in cooveration with the fara bureaus, Boy Scouts, Y~M.C,4s, 
‘42-4 clubs, and other similar organizations. ee part of the 
work 1s being done in 4-H civb a cls? camps, and the girls take so much 
interest in the work and do it so well Gas they are giving the boys a 
"run for their money." 


fhe work consists of a series of four lessons, usually given in & 
period ci two aere end fitting in with other camp activities. The classes 
tought in the woods. Lesson one takes up the identi- 
‘ication ae common trees of the locality, usually in the immediate vicin- 
ty of canp. Lessen two deals with the use cf some of the species, both 
n the woods and ontside, and with caring for oneself when using the woods 
for recrestion or for other yurroses.. Lesson three continues with the 
subjects of hesson tyo and tekes up in addition the building of camp 
ives and the need for care with fire in the woods. - Lesson four treats 
Forest influences, such as the éepoendence of wild 1ife upon the woods 
for its existence, the effect of forests upon streamflow and ground water, 
the economic importance of forests to the mation. 


The lessons ere plenned progressivel:, so that those who--have had 
the first studies can takc up mere advanced work the following year. 


The boys and girls alike have .surprised the instructors with their 
interest in the lessons, especially in the more technical phases, and with 
the way in which they have made use of the new information in club activ- 
ities during the remainder of the 
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A Yeor of Foresmry fc for "Comp Sire Gs ris 
Forest green is the ‘dominciit btse in the picture of Comp, Fire 

Girl activities planned for the coming year. For the 150,000 young girls 
organized under. the symbol of the camp fire, 1927 is to be “Tree Year." 
Their program includes practical work in Planting and ca aring for trees, 
studying the forest cnd holpirg to protect and preserve it, end spread- . 
ing the gospel’of fire protection, ge woods HA ety, and proper use oa 
ae” resources. 


This: program for‘ Pree Year'is not + scheitic. newly born’ “in ‘the 
brain of an organizer; the girls have been prep: daring for this big “proj- 
ect and have alrebdy learned mch about tree planting and tree care. 

This year the Camp Fire Girls 6f Grand Rapids, Mich., under the direction 
of Frank L. Dumond, curator of ecucation at the Kent, Scientific Museun, 
and Lucien Palmer,. county forester,. planted 6,000: trees on their camp 
site. and 10,000 along the Muskegon River, and Cle ve lend, Ohio, Camip Fire 
Girls planted 500 trees on their camp Site. < 


Tentative plans for Pree’ Year cover pie nting ‘on camp grounds, 
school lands, State and muni cipal “foredt land, and other lands; Christmas 
tree plenting; memorial tree plant ting; tree seed collecting; establishing 
seed beds and tree nurseriés on 2 small scale; ‘tree census. and tree map- 
ping in parks end streets; nature trails; fire pre vention; eradication of 
insect enemies of trees; ‘protection of wild Life and native plants; stud- 
ies of forests ond fore Sty and active participation in American Forest 
Week. Satta yay 
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Eight groups of boys -nd a girls of as mar ny counties of California 
were visited at their camps this summer ‘by Prof. Woodbridge Metcalf, ex- 
tension forester. Professor Metcalf discussed simple forestry princi- 
‘ples with the 350 children ané@ condvcted them on hikes for identifica— 
tion of trees ond shrubs. SR Pane | ac ae 


The article on Native Forest Trees contributed to the 1916 edition 
of the Boy Scouts Handbook by George Be Sudworth of the U. S. vorest 
Service has teen considerably onlatged by him for the edition now being 
prepared. To the original article’ dealing with some 80 native species 
he .-has added ‘a’ Supe ae ation of the trees to be found in each of the four 
geographic reg sions of the: United ‘States. 


New 1 rk County Work in Forestry 


Nearly e very pies of New York State is now within easy reach 
of an area chosen by the Agricultural Hrtension Service for the purpose 
of demonstrating reforestation. In almost every county of the. State = 
much of the preliminary work has been done on a forestry program. With- 
in three or-four years the areas chosen Will have developed into real 
demonstrations of forestry practice. The extension service at Ithaca — 
tells the county agents that each of the three lines of county work— 
agriculture, homemaking, and junior extension—-needs "a careful plan for 
tomorrow, a charted plan for the year, and a plan on Rapes for the next» 
10 years"; but that county work in hones demands a program looking 
forward from 50 to 100 years. 


Educational Forestry Tour in New York 


A party of 55 including representatives of New York State farm 
bureaus, boards of supervisors, chambers of commerce, and railroads, as 
well as foresters, forest pathologists, and others, in September were led 
by Superintendent of State Forests Pettis on a four-day tour through the 
Adirondacks and northeastern New York to study reforestation. Starting 
from the New York State Conservation Commission's nursery at Saratoga 
they visited State, county, city, end privately. owned forests, from 1 to 
26 years old, and studied many phases of reforestation work ranging from 
the care of seedlings in the mursery to the development of such 2 sista 
tion as the 1,500-acre municipal forest of Glens Falls. 


Two junior members of the survey party were Earl Hock and Milton 
Bookstaver, whose forest plantings on their fathers* farms had been ad= 
judged the best reforestation work done this season by boys* club members 
in Orange County. The Middletown, Port Jervis, and Walden, N. ¥., fish 
and game clubs had. contributed $25 apiece to the prize fund, and the boys 
were allowed to choose between receiving cash prizes and joining the for- 
estry tour. A third club boy of Orange County, Charles DuBois, joined the 
tour at his father*’s expense. 
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At the Champaign Valley Exposition held at Essex Junction, Vitaly 
iugust 3l-September 4, individual end club prizes were awarded for for— 
estry work of children in 4-H clubs. Individual premiums were for the > 
best collections of Vermont woods mounted and labeled; hypysmeters, cal—_ 
ipers, and Biltmore sticks made by club members; and leaf collections. 
First, second, and third prizes were allotted i clubs showing the most 
progress daring the year. 
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Forestry Extension in Chio 


A busy summer is reported by F. We. Dean, extension forester of 
Ohio... Forest planting projects were started in Clermont, Ashtabula, 
Portage, Morgan, and Jefferson Counties. In Seneca and Hancock Counties, 
with the cooperation of L. J. Leffelman of the Ohio Department: of For- 
estry, definite projects were startei in protecting farm woods from graz- 
ing. In Clermont County a field meeting for farm people was held at the 
12-year-old forest plantations of the county experiment farm. In Athens 
County a field day for extension workers of southeastern Ohio was held at 
the Waterloo State Forest, which contains a flourishing plantation of 
about 150 acres of various species of pine and hardwoods, established 10 
years ag0- 


A forestry exhibit prepared by Mr. Dean attracted much attention 
-at this year's Ohio State Fair. Within a 9 by 12 foot space rows of 2= 
year seedlings of white pine, red pine, Scotch pine, Corsican pine, and 
Norway spruce were lined out to represent a farm nursery. A contrast in 
.Size was afforded by a row of 4-year-old transplants. On the wall hung 
a large base map of Ohio showing by counties the mumber and distribution 
of the trees that have been sent out by the State department of forestry. 
Adjoining the map were five large photographic panels showing in succes= 
sive steps the right way to set out a 2-year secdling. In mother exhib- 
it at this fair prepared by Mr. Lean in cooperation with the State experi- 
ment station, small trees of the species and sizes distributed from the 
State forest mrsery as planting stoc! were mounted on cloth so as to 
show plainly the top and root systoms. Contrasted with these were trees 
of Corsican, white, and red pine plented 10 years ago at the forest ex- 
periment station. These young trees, the tallest of which was about 22 
feet in height, were to demonstrate that it is not necessary to "wait a 
lifetime" for planted trees to attain appreciable size. 


Razorback Featured at Mississippi's First State Fair Forestry Exhibit 


The Mississippi State Fair at Jackson this year had its first for- 
estry exhibit, installed by the new State Forestry Commission. One of the 
features of the exhibit was a model in which, according to press reports, 
"the razorback appeared in his customary role of destroyer of Jongleaf 
and slash pine seedlings, and he looked poor enough and mean enough to 
be at the root of mech trouble." Fire protection, timber growing, util- 
ization, erosion, and all the other forestry regulars were also on parade 
in new, local-color uniforms calculated to catch the cye of good Missis— 
sippianse 


A model showing the effects of deforestation on water supplies 
and water-dependent inéustries has been exhibited this year at State and 
cuunty fairs by the: California College of Agriculture. Water actually 
flows through the model, which was prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Benner On one side the water from forested hills: is shown fur-- 
nishing electric power, irrigetins fam ianads, end flowing to metropolitan 
centers. The other half shows the same mountain slopes deforested, the 
power plant and irrigstion wor abendoned, and orchards and farms buried 
under masses of material carried by torrential waters from the unpro- 
tected slopes. 


The evangelizing of automobile service stations was a part of the 
educational program adopted this summcr by the Northern California For- 
est Fire Prevention Association, recently organized by the Chembers of 
Commerce and Lions Clubs of Dunsmuir, Yreka, and Mount Shasta, the Siski- 
you Sportsmen's Association, and officers of the Klamath end Shasta Na= 
tional Forests. Every service station man.from Redding north was to be 
personally interviewed and asked to warn tra avelers of the local fire dan- 


ger and advise them to observe the greatest care in using camp fires and 
smoking materials. 
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FOREST SERVICE NOTES 
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Fire Control Pese arch 
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' By Earle H.: Clapp, U. S. Forest Service 


(From.a memorandum to the Forester based on an inspection of certain 
fires in the western national forests in the summer of 1926) 


Fire suppression costs to tne Forest Service in the three west- 
ern districts this year‘will probably approximate $2,000,000. States, 
associations, and private owners have cxpended-large -additional sums, 
ana to such costs must be adadd dan: we in virgin stands, the destruction 
of young growth, the delay in bringing forest lands” into production, the 
versie dich of productive work, etc. 


For the Northern District, as well as for the California and Pacif- 
ic Northwest Districts, 1926 is not a decidedly exceptional year. Fire- 
- fighting costs in the Northern District exceeded $2,000,000 in 1919; 
$500 ,000 am RTO Fol? and I9Z20s cmd. G3 350, 000, in.1914, 1918, and 1925, 


he long sérics of bad years with excessive costs and losses 
raises a serious question whether thoroughly effect ive fire ce protection 
can ever be obtained, even with GuOCSS:. we costs, - eae acc 
ities alone. Tam convinced that it can not. Witnout res earch, control 
Will in many critical respects rem2zin what, in general, it is now, a 
primitive. rule-of-thumbd process, based upon opinion, and on large-scale 
trial ond error. The lecx of satisfattory progress goes back to a lack 
of fundamental Ikmowledge, cmong-othcr things. . #or the building up of 
this fundamental knowledge we are now making very small provision. 
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By.no means least among the measures for cominnting the fire sit- 
wation should be edcouate provision for acquiring ‘mowledge of all phases 
of the problem, provision for a research staff on which we can depend 
for systematic yearlong efforts to acquire a scicntific basis for both 
Protection ani suppression. 


Te need for forest fire r 
a brief. consideration of the clas 
intensively. 


Be cae be mace more apparent by 


es 
Ses. Of pz ob! iems that ought to be studicd 
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Couses: Lightning stands out among the causcs of serious fires 
during the.present season. On the Kaniksu Forest a single early July 
storm set 65 fires and ono ther a few days later started at least 200. 
In the Northern District lightning was responsible for 61 per cent. of 
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all forest fires in 1915; 75 per eént an 1920; 66 per cent in 1923; 

80 per cent in 1925: 75 ner cent in 1928 to date; and an average since 
1910 of 43 per cent. Lighting has been responsible for many serious 
fire emergencies. So little is known about lightning storms that the 
Weather Bureau made no prediction of the one that set 200 fires on the 
Kaniksu and issued a warning only on the morning of July 6 of one that 
began on the previous afternoon and set 65 fires. If lightning has 
been responsible in 1926 for a gocd share of the fires in the Northern 
District and elsewhere in the West, which for all organizations and 
ownerships have resulted in cost and damages of several million dollars, 
would it not be logical and economical to assign at least part of the 
time of one man at each of the forest experiment stations in our three 
Critical western districts to getting and analyzing data necessary for 
studies of the formation, movenent, and behavior of lightning storms 
and for both general and localized predictions? 


Lightning, however, is only one of many causes. I believe that 
Systematic studies should be made of 211 the more importamt causes of 
forest fires. 


BPireproofing: Wide differences of opinion with exceedingly slender 
basis in exper ence or fact now cxist on the effectiveness of firebreaks, 
the necessity for sneg felling in timber sales along railroad rights of 
way and highways, etc. Although we know that a large mmber of our most 
serious fires originate in Slashings, there are many unanswered questions 
regarding slash disposal and its relation to fires; whether it should be 
piled and burned, left as it fails Or Gustto blocks, etc. Ovr silvi- 
cultural systems may in some regions at least have a decisive bearing 
upon prevention and Suppression, but we have only the vaguest kind of 
Inowledge regarding this. The Possibility of fireproofing offers, there- 
LORS nso, large series of problems on which, seoner or later, we shall have 
to have much more accurate knowledge. 


Hazard Rating: The effectiveness of fire control could undoubt— 
edly be greatly increased if the distribution of prevention and potential 
Suppression forces could be based upon an intelligent rating of fire haze 
ard and liability. I believe that we ought to look to research for the 
Gevelopment within each region of the principles underlying such a rat-— 
ing, which could then be used in carrying out administrative surveys. 


Combustion: Forest fire research has shown the relation of rela-= 
tive humidity to the combustion of forest materials. This relationship 
seems to be Particularly important in the Pacific Northwest. In other 
regions some of our men believe that wind should be taken mach more largely 
into account. So far, however, we know only in a general way how to take 
advantage of relative humidity in fire Suppression, cven in the Pacific 
Northwest, end we have only a& vague knowledge of the other factors influ- 


e€ncing combustion, such as wind, topography, end the Character, quantity, 
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distribution, and condition of the fuels. Of more obscure factors 

ome of which may be exceed? nely importrnt, we lmow nothing. Simpson 
of the Pacific Northwestem Torest Experiment Station has preliminary 
data indicating that relative humidity is hisher in the forest than in 
the open in the spring ond early swmex, but lower in the late summer 
ond fall. If authenticated, think of whats ‘such an isolated discovery 
would mean in suppression tactics such as. backfiring. What we need is 
on understending of these exceedinzly varicble factors as they influence 
Combustion in actual f tres. We shall have to supplement investigations 
of going fires with controlled laboratory experiments to determine the 
laws of combustion of forest fuels. Such laboratory and field studies 
of combustion end going fires ought to contribute to the basis for hage- 
ard and liability rating of forest areas and also to the determination 
of the most effective tactics for fire suppre ssion.e 

Brush-burning fires, at least in such regions as the Northwest 
‘and the Iniand Empire, should be studied along with other fires. 


r tcetics arc responsible for large 


Tactics: Yéar after year foo 
Se In the Northern District during 


fires and excessive costs ani los 
the current season meny old conse 
by the board - why, even the most experienced fire fighters are not able 
‘to explain to their own satisfaction or to agree. It is for such rea- 
sons as this thet I donbt if Satisfactory suppression technique, tactics, 
end stratecy can ever be worked out through the rulc-of—thumb system. 

Each man now bases his tactics very largely or entirely on his own expe-— 
rience, and we heve no Satisfectory science of tactics and strategy to 
serve as a basis for instruction and training. “We may have fairly good 
technique for directing a hancful of fire fighters, but we have very poor 
technique for using large crews. If ve are to dominate the fire situation, 
we must have a knowledse of techni que so definite that it ¢an he widely 
disseminated, and this knowledge can not be acquired except by scien- 
tific investigation. — 
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‘The whole situation is comparable to warfarc. The study of 
strategy enters very lo gcely into the training of soldiers. Principles 
are developed through years cf intensive study of classical battles on 

‘maps andon the ground. In the long run ehall we not have to come to 
the plan of having 2 Sroup of exceptionally qualified men devote their 
full time to the study of fire tactics alone, basing their work upon 2 
scientific understanding of the combustion of forest fuels ani upon the 
use of existing and improved Cquipmens? 


Equipment: ‘The practically exclusive use of men power in fire sup- 
pression is one importan’ reason for its excessive cost. Is not the pos- 
sibility of replacing man power by machines suff icicatly promising to 
Warrant intensive systematic investigation? Yower pumps have been com-— 
ing into use during the last fow years; but experienced fire fighters 
have radical differences of-opinion regarding thoi effectiveness, 
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undoubtedly because of the limited numver cf cases in their own ex- 
pericncé. Men who have used pumps successfully thinlc thet they could 
be improved. Why not make someone responsible for seeing that the 

good ideas cf a large group of atministrative men are brought together, 
correlated, supplemented where necessary, and presented effectively to 
the pump manufacturers? Tractors have been +ried out successfully un- 
der some conditions. Is it not possible that their use Can be rather 
widely extended? A very small use has been made of plows. has it gone 
as far as it could and should? Are our plows of the right type for the 
very specialized conditions under which they mast be used in fire sup- 
pression? Is it not possible to find mrch more effective means of commu- 
nication? There were men on serious fires during the current season who 
never received Weather Bureau predictions or the results of airplane ob- 
servations. It ought at least to be possible to develop portable radio 
receiving sets to relieve our depencenc on telephones. Undoubtedly, 
investigations of combustion will result in the development of equipment 
that will enable men on the fire line to determine accurately the com= 
bustion factors which they ought to take into account. 


Daemaces: We are now able to make only the most general estimates 
of the physical damage caused by fires. Vie can not even estimate satis- 
factorily the damage to stamding timber. Im many Cases we do not know _ 
authoritatively how rapidly fire-killed timber will deteriorate, informa= 
tion essential for intelligent salvage. Beyond this are the damages to 
soil in reduced fertility, increased erosion, etc. A more concrete ap- 
preciation of physical damage should uncerlic the rating of hazard and lia- 
pility. It would enable us to direct all protective efforts more intelli~ 
gently. It should enable us to present fire trespass cases much more ef- 
fectively to the courts. I% should give a better basis for general public 
education. 


Stetistical ond Other Investigations: The use of statistics will 
be necessary in most of the classes of fire research just listed. Possi- 
bly some statisticel investigations will be needed outside of the classes 
mentioned. 


Several of the subjects for research listed such as causes, laws of 
combustion, tactics, are important enough in themselves to justify full 
time of one or even two men at each of the California, Pacific North= 
west, ond Northern Rocky Mountain Forest Experiment Stations. Meany of 
the rest ought to have et least a substantial part of the time of one 
man at each station. Exclusive of investigations of equipment, the 
fire situation fully warrents an increase in the investigative staff of 
each of these three stations by from five to seven men. We ought to 
have, particularly, able men with some experience. With a supplemental 
clerical force, with reasonable provision for temporary field assistants, 
equipment, quarters, ctc-, ollotments to stations should range from 
25,000 to $40,000, totaling at least $100,000 a year. 
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Investigations of equipment should probably be organized in one 
forest experiment station or district instead of three. I should like 
to see it at a station because of the greater possibility of uninter- 
rupted work. We ought to have a staff ae from two to three men, with 
ample allowances for Beast cud the trying ovt of special equipment. 
én allotment of {15,000 a year could be used very effcctively, ant even 
this amount would be too ag is unless. we could ce nen upon private monu- 
facturers for very large assistance. 


Tesc estimates shoulé ° be supplemented by provision for intensive 
laboratory investigations of combustion, which could best be centered at 
Madison. ft least BLRs00G a& year would be required for this purpose. 


A totel of $125,000 made up as suggested is, I believe, fully 
justified by the criticni fire sitvation which seems to obtain year after 
year in the three western ilistricts. -This total-is very small when com— 
pared with fire-fighting costs ond.fire losses, with delayed progress in 
the development of forestry, and .with the effect which a repetition of 
heavy fire losses has on the opinion.of foresters 2ni of lumbermen as to 
the feasibility of practicing-forestry. If we are going to have for- 
estry in these rezions we mst have :fire ‘protection. I don?t believe that 
efficient protection is possible without. a brand of knowledge wholly dif- 
ferent from any thing which we. have now or which men burdened with admin- 
istrative duties, whatever their ability or intentions, can ever hope to 
ebtain. 


Sloaskan Forest Surveyec from the &ir 

“Aviators and photographers of the Navy this summer made a large 
and very successful teginning in an aerial survey of the Tongass Nation— 
a1 Forest, ilaska, in which the. Geological Survey and the Forest Serv-= 
ice cooveratei. Beziming early in June in the Ketchiken region, in 
not much more thm three months’ work with two planes they photographed 
about 6,000,000 acres, including almost all the islands and a portion of 
the mainland between Dixon Entrance an2? Chatham Strait. Such progress 
in work that requires absolutécly cloudiess weather was accomplished un- 
der Alaskan cl. imatic conditions only by spending extremely long periods 
in the air on each favorable days 


Lieut. Ben H. Wyatt of the Navy. was chief of the surveying party, 


Which included P. 3. McPonough, chief photosrapher of the Navy Air Serv- 
ice. R. H. Sargent represented the Geological Survey. 
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The mapping was done from parallel lines of flight 4 miles apart 
and at an elevation of 10,000 feet, with en island or group of islands 
as the working unit. These lines were pleced on navigating charts for 
field use and the pilots used the chart and compass to take amd follow 
the course just as in sea navigation. The camera used has three lenses, 
one facing directly downward and the others facing to the right ond left 
of the flight line at an angle of 45 degsrees. The size of cach picture 
is about 6" by 6". About 350 square miles was photographed in an hour's 
pias ered alg 


AS om illustration of the value of the survey in disclosing water- 
power resources District Forester Chas. H. Flory mentions four water— 
power sites on Revillagisedo Island (Ketchikan Island). Individually 
these are too small to furnish power for large paper mills, ana because 
of the rough topography of the center of the island forest officers had 
supposed that transmission lines to join them would have to he long and 
circuitous. Now the aerial survey reveals a number of passes thet will 
provide excellent routes for transmission lines, so that all power from 
the four sites can very readily be combined et one of them or at Ke tchikan. 
In addition, the survey has disclosed two previously unknowm sites on this 
island that can readily be tied in to the others. With these discover— 
ies the possibilities for the paper-making industry at Ketchikan have 
assumed an entirely new complexion. 


Maps prepared from the aerial photographs will make it possible 
to determine the areas of watersheds, information which could not be ob- 
tained from ground surveys because of the excessive cost and in some 
cases because of the physical impracticability of scaling high, snow-— 
capped ranges. Mr. Flory foresces that the maps will be of great value 
in the preliminary reconnaissance of pulp-—timber forests, /timber—sale 
administration, and in the selection of routes for roadsmand trails. 
Finally, since the pictures show not only uncharted coast lines but shoal 
waters ond submerged reefs and rocks, they will be helpful in inshore 
navigation. 


In addition to the regular vertical mapping photographs taken from 
10,000 feet elevation, the surveying party took approximately 200 7x9" 
obliques from a lower elevation to show important features in more detail. 


The portions of the Tongass Forest that remain to be photographed 
include the Baranof, Chichagof, and Kuiu Islands, the area north of Icy 
Straits, the portion of the mainland lying between Sumdum and Thomas Bay, 
and the Bradfield Canal Country. These ond probehly more could ve covered 
in one field season. ‘the completed survey, Mr. Flory says, would make 
availahle more inform.tion concerning the resources of the Tongass than 
forest officers wonld ba likely to acquire in 20 years’ ground work. He 
aads that the time was ripe for this exploration from the cir be cause 
pulp and paper manufacturers have just started engineers into the forest 
to study timber and water-vower resources, and nothing could more ef 
fectively stimulate the development there of this industry. 
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This was the Navyts first experiment in aerial survey work in 
flaska.. The Forest Service and the Geological Survey hope the Navy 
will find it possible'to contime the work in the coming field season 
and cover the remainder of the forest. 


Headquarters of New Experiment Station at Berkeley, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif., has been chosen as the headqarters of the Cali- 
fornia Forest Experiment Station. This choice is primarily due to the 
location at Berkeley of the Califomia Agricultura College and Jgricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which form 2 part of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mony of their investigations have a bearing on the production 
of timber crops. ‘The new station will have con excellent opportunity to 
cooperate with the Forest School of the University of California and to 
disseminate the results of its research through the Californian Extension 
Service, - Berkeley will be an advantageous location 
also because it is centrally situated and permits ready access to all the 
forest regions of the State. 


Branch Field Station Opened in Michigan 


The Upper Peninsula Substation of the Lake States Experiment Sta- 
tion was formally opened September 8 at Ruse, Mich., on 320 acres of 
lend presented to the Government by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. In 
the presence of 2 large gathering of forestry officials, forestry edu- 
cators, and others, John M. Bush, land agent of the Cle yeland-Clifes 
Co., placed the deed to the lond in tne hands of Forester W. B. Greeley. 
After am address of welcome by George Bishop, secretary of the Upper 

Peninsula Development Bureau, the Forester marked with the ax the first 
tree in the tract chosen for cutting. 


Every Lookout a Weather Observer 
Branch meteorological stations were established this summer at 
the fire lookout stations in the national forests of California. Each 
forest lookout was mode an observer, charges with the duty of sending 
daily reports to the Weather Bureau office at San Francisco on wind, 
humidity, state of weather, and storms. The infomation was telephoned 
to the nearest aie office for transmission. 


The Weather ae made forecasts. Caily in the dry months when 
forest fires prevail, and twice daily during periods of special hazard. 
These forecasts wére transmitted to forest officers by the Forest Serv=- 
ice headquarters in San Francisco. Special data for the redwood re=- 
gion were furnished by the Eureka Weather Bureau Station. 
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Leslie Gray of the Weather Bureau had charge of the estabiishing 
of the branch meteorological stations on the forests. 


This work will probably be continued next year, with the Same 
general procedure. 
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Nationel Forest Roads end Trails 
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In the fiseal year 1926, national forest roads amd traiis cost 
the Federal Government $11,733,804 and cooperating States and counties 
$127,756. With these funds 1,950 miles of roads and 4,494 miles of 
trails were constructed and improved, and 11,965 miles of roads and 
44,9139 miles of trails were maintained. On July 1, 1926, the total 
expenditure on roads and trails on the mational forests since the for— 
ests were established stood at $68,720,475, of which anount $14,418,962 
was contributed by State and county cooperators. 


Of the roads now constructed to satisfactory standarc on the 160 
nationcl forests 5,035 miles are forest highways, that is, forest roads 
of primary importance to the States, counties, or communities; .and 9,250 
miles are forest development roads, that is, forest roads of primaxy im=— 
portance for the protection, administration, and utilization of the na- 
tional forests. Forest highways are usually constructed by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, and to date have cost an average of 612,304 a mile. 
Forest development roads, usually constructed by the Forest Service, have 
cost on an average $1,274 a mile. The average mile of Forest Service 
trail cost $200. 


The forest highway systems now approved by the Secretary of Agri— 
culture as representing the needs of She national forests for the next 10 
years propose @ total mileage of 15,092 miles. “his total would include 
1,299 miles of new road and &,758 miles of road now in cxistence but re- 
quiring reconstruction or improvement. The forest development road sys- 
tems approved by the Forester for the same 10--year period call for 2 
total of 54,461 miles, including 13,593 miles of road now in an unsatis— 
factory condition and 11,618 miles not yet constructed. This plan calls 
also for the increase of the national forest trails to 104,570 miles. 

To put these systems into effect will require appropriations totaling 
$179,939 ,872. 


Irrigation Water from National Forests 


The dependence of western farming on the run-off of the national 
Forests has been studied by R. V. Reynolds of the Forest Service on the 
basis of the 1920 Census figures. The facts brought out by Mr. Reynolds's 
cempilations are in part as follows: In the 12 western States containing 
Aa 2: 
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natjonal Porests 205,240 out of 552,940 farms ore irrigated, ond the 
irrigated farm land totals 17,861,735 acres. The ran-off from the na- 
tional forests waters $0.3 per-cent of these irrigated famas and 88.6 
per cent of this irrigated land. The annual value of the crops ob- 
tained from this land is $621,360;229, or more than one-third of that 
of -all the farm crops of the ie States. . 


A Longleaf-Lobloily Cross 
By Philip C. Wakeley, Southern Forest Mxperincnt Station 


A cross between loblolly and longleaf pinc heving characters in- 
termediate between those of the parents was discovered soine ears ago 
by V. H. Sonderegger, then State suverintendent of forestry for ghey 
ana. The new hybrid was described in the Journal o* Forestry for Novem 
ber,. 1922, by Prof. H. H. Chapman of Yale cos promising high resistance 
to fire and hogs, remarkable growth, and unusuel gua-flow. Professor 
Chapinan proposed calling it Binias Sonderegvyeri. A Zcw seeds were -col- 
lected from the hybrid, but they proayced typical lon gleat scedlings; 
ane nothing more was done with it at the time. 


. Hundreds of "Senderegecr ub ne" seedlings have now appeared in 

he nursery of the Great Southern Lumber Coe at Bogalusa, La., from 
eae seed collected in longleaf—icbliolly couitry in eastern Texas. 
Instead of being stemless like longleaf seedlings they are almost as tall 
as lobbolly secdlings of the seme age, md wach! stourcer. Their needles 
aré nearly as iorge as thosc of longleaf. The seedlings are remarkably 
vigorous, cven in comparison with the justly célebratcd slash pine. ‘The 
company forester -is donating. the stock to the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, and it is hoped thet enough can be fornd to plart ct least half 
an acre -at Bogalusa. In addition, the station intenis tc plant. some of 
the hybrids in a region beyond the renge of cither parent, to see whether 
they will: "breed: true” to Pinus Sonderesgeri or, according to Menéei'’s law, 
yieli two hybric soediiags %o to on one cach OF ik onglca anc Loblolly 


Unusnsd secon 4--Grovwth Oak 


In a study by ‘she Sopalophinn Forest Experiment Station of second- 
growth ook stends in the southern Appalachians, one areca was found near 
Wardensvillc, WV. Va, in which cutting was being made. Only the lerger 
trees were cut, -and since nies were Dlack or scarlet oaks and the more 
roalueable white oaks were icft to replace them, the cutting cnhanced the 
value of the future stani. pie stand of white oak about $55 years old 
was found, ranging in height from 90 to 105 feet. This brought an ex- 
cellent price as.piling. 


Most sawing in these second-growth stands was found to be cxceed- 
ngly wasteful because of the heavy slabbing. 
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In this ons study, im which Dr. €.) We Hedgecock of Ghe Offices of 
Forest Pathology cooperated, it was found that the trees most liable to 
serious heart oo are those that have been burned a second time, the 
old scars forming an entrance point for rapid decay. Young second- 
growth stands of oak protected from fire are commonly sound. In those 
that have been subjected to only a very light fire, the fire scars have 


healed over rapialy and little decay is to be found except in the sap- 
wood. 


Gains Made by Lambs Grazed on Douglas Fir Cut-over Lands 
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By D. C. Ingram, U. S. Forest Service 
As a means of measuring the usefulness of Douglas fir cut—-over 
lands for sheep grazing, a number of lembs from an experimental band on 
the Columbia National Forest were weighed periodically during the summer 
of 1926 and the gains recorded. On June 8, 1926, when the sheep entered 
the cut-over area, 50 lembs were selected, 40 being average lambs and 
10 the largest and fattest. The two lots were weighed separately with 
steelyards. They were weighed again on Jvly 30 as they were moved from 
the cut-over range to high range, again on September 4 as they were re- 
turned to the cut-over renge, and finally on September 20 when they were 
driven to the railroad for sale. The weights and gains were as follows: 


>Numbe rz swerage weight, ani average gain per day 
a ORE MMI 3 Since previous weighing, per head 
ype Of! 8 : 


SaaS) Wiis : 
rsince : range : 40 average lam : LO! top Lambs reas 
sprevi-: grazed +: 2 ee 
Dates, | SOUS) pe wSamMee. i) = Gain per ; Goin per 
of :weigh-:previcus : Weight day ; Weight day 
_ Weighing ‘ing :Weighing : (pounds) (pounds s)_ _: (pounds) (pounds anos 
June 8 : : = ASslie 3 61.9 
ube i arsle soe!) sCue over: 66.00 ~-044. 3 78.7 0 325 
September 4: 36 :High range*69.27 25 (OS) Eyes - 100 
September 20: 16 :Cu% over :#71.75 Feb) |) Dox) Bee ~025 


*Hliminating 2 lambs orphaned curing the summer, which weighed as a 
result 51 lbs. and 47 lbs., the average was 70.34, a gain of 4.64 Lbs. 
in 36 days or ol2l lb. per day. 

#Likewise eliminating the orphaned lembs, the average weight on Septem— 
ber 20 was 72.79, an averase zain of 2:45 lbs. in 16 days or <153) Roeper 
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Better than one-third of, a pound a day during the period from 
June 8 to July 30 is.clearly a eee kde: gain. Against the greater 
fattening and milk-producing. value ofthe feed on the cut-over land a 
compared with the high range must be figured the normally quicker ee 
of the younger lambs. The scason as a whole was extremely dry, though 
feed was: Fcglbaga in the early period of use. No "check" band of simi- 
lar breeding was available for direct comparison, and, with all the fac- 
tors that have to be considered, interpretation of the one season's fig- 
ures is difficult. But the figures do.show thot the 50 lambs weighed 
gained an average of 19.72 pounds a head while grazing on the Douglas 
‘fir cut-over- land; and if this gain was the average for the 1,000 lambs 
from the seme band which were sold at 11. cents 2 pound, the forage on 
- this cut-over area in. the summer of 1926 was worth, #2,169.20.to the own- 
er of the-sheep. This valuation is of course ineample te because it does 
‘mot cover the wool producede 


fdministrative Men Help at Experiment Station 


A forest supervisor, an assistant supervisor,’ and a ranger of the 

“ Intermountain National Forest. District this simmer were assigned for 

four weeks each to the Great Basin Grazing Experiment Station, to assist 
-in experimental work. The scheme worked out very successfully. . The 
station valued the assistance of these men, the opportunity to dissemi- 
nate the results of its work, and the benefit of getting the administra— 
tive men's point of view. ‘the "trainees" had a chamce to become better 
acquainted with the purposes of the station's work, were prepared to under— 
stand more thoroughly the reports on its .investigations, ani learned some 
experimental methods that will te useful to them in administrative range 
stuaies. ‘The station expects to be abiec to keep a number of such visitors 
busy cach year, :and hopes the system will be continued. 


Attendance at Laboratory Short Courses 


More then 1,000 men have been e«irolled in the short courses given 
from time to time at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Packers of bonbons and oil-well supplies, of chewing gum and autcmobiles, 
rupbed shoulders in:the twenty-eighth course in boxing and crating, Sep- 
tember 20-25. Five firms represented had had men in previous courses 
and one, represented this time by 2 students, had previously sent 19. 
Eastern, west coast, southern, and middle west manufacturers sent men to 
join the September class in the gluing of wood. fhe reorganized course 
in kiln drying was given for. the second time in September and according 
to present plans will be repeated in Jamary. 
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The National Advisory Committee for Jecronoutics has transferred to 
ee 
the Forest Service the sum of $2,500 to be used in ao study of the re- 
sistance of glues to prolonged exposure under damp conditions. This is 
the committee's first transfer of funds for a study of this nature. 
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Te preservation of wilderness areas in the Superior National 
Forest was assured by the decision of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
announced September 18, that at least 1,000 square miles in the for- 
est, containing the best of the lokes amd canoe routes, shall be kept 
free from roads. Elsewhere in the forest only such roads are to be 
built as will be needed, in connection with water routes and logging 
railroads, to protect the forest. from fire. 
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Tree recreational areas within the national forests were desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture on September 24. ‘They include 
the Mt. Shasta Recreational Area of 29,620 acres in the Shasta National 
Forest, Calif-; the Laguna Mountain Recreational Area of 11,495 acres 
within the Cleveland National Forest, Calif.; and the Mt. Baker Recrea- 
tional srea of 74,859 acres in the Mt. Baker National Forest, Wash. 
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A survey of the fishing waters within the national forests in New 
Mexico has been undertaken by the U. S. Forest Service at the reqmest of 
the game department of the State. It is plamed to collect data show- 
ing the mileage of fish-supporting waters; the degree of present stock-— 
ing; the species with which the waters are stocked; the species to which 
they are best adapted; and the amount of fishing. 


A great many trees in Washington, D. C., have been killed recently 
as ea result of extensive repaving of streets. Following a protest by 
residents, the Engineer Commissioner asked for a report by George B. Sud- 
worth, dendrologist of the U. S. Forest Service, on the nature and ex— 
tent of the damage being done to the trees. Mr. Sudworth found that in 
order to soften the old asphalt pavement so that it might be removed 
very quickly and hence at low cost the contractors were using a machine. 
that applies 1,000 degrees of heat (Fahr.).- ‘This intense heat killed 
all the foliage of the overhanging street trees, and with them the 
winter buds and the cambial layer of the twigs for a length of two or 
three feet. This meant destroying this year’s foliage and the present 
beauty of the trees, and will prevent the putting forth of foliage in 
the coming spring and necessitate extensive pruning of the trees in order 
to rejuvenate such of them as do mot succumb. 
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Christmas trees are cut and yet left to grow, in the l6-acre juni- 
per plantation which Frank Rush established 15 years ago at Cedar Creek 
on the Wichita National Forest, Oklahoma. The trees, which have at-— 
tained an average height of 13 or 14 feet, are cut to within about a foot 
of the ground, one vigorous. branch being left. Fed by a strong root sys-- 
tem, this branch soon develops into a large tree. 


“GENERAL FOREST NES 


Fire Weather Service in the Loke st ates 


Studies: of: nbiduty fire wea ather which have been started by the 


~ Lake: States Forest Experiment Station and the Minnesota Forest Serv- 
“ice were given cn impetus this summer when the Weather Bureau sta- 
‘tioned J. L.. Lloyd at Duluth as an observer. During the fall of 1926 


his work is confined to. the. establi shment and cquipmerit of observa- 


_ tion stations in northern Minnesota, several ‘of which -have been .func- 
tioning more or less since the spring, of 1925. ‘With the Minnesota 


stations completed it is expected to establish others in northern 
Wisconsin and in the upper peninsula of Michigan. According to pres 
ent plans the stations will be. equipped with the following ins truments: 
maximum and minimum thermometers, anemometers, sling psychrometers, 
rain gauges, and hygrographs. Gbservations wiil be reported by wire 
to Duluth at 7 ao. m. daily during the period of serious fire. denger. 
They will:.be. correlated. with-regular Weather Bureau observations and 
usec to amplify the regular forecasts, especially with respect to 
wind, temperature, precipitation, and, if possible, relative humidity. 
Predictions of fire weather will. then be telegraphed to several points 
in €ach State for distribution to fire wardens, and if the project is 
sufficiently successful. fire predictions may be sent out by radio. 


Amount of Forest.Land Increases 


fn increase of about 9,000,000 acres in’ forest land in the United 
States between 1919 and 1925 is show by a preliminary report on the 
1925 agricultural census. A decrease of 19,000,000 in the land area 
devoted to farm crops is shown for this period. The difference of 
10,000,000 acres is allotted to pasturage.  — 


: Shrinkage of crop areas in the South and in the castern corn belt 
was partially offset by increases in the great plains: and in parts of 


‘the upper portion of the Lake States region, New York, and New England. 


&t the same time, however,:in several counties in Michigan, New Eng— 
land, and New York some of the poorer crop lands reverted to pasture 


and some pasture lands went back.to forest. Throughout the South, 


particularly in northeastern Missouri, and in the northern portion of 
ee Lake States region, considerable forsst land was cleared for crops. 

me land was cleared also zaround Puget Sound and in the Willamette 
Talley in Oregon. 


Nationwide Blister—Rust ‘Quarentine 


& nation-wide quarantine to prevent the spread of white pine 
blister rust was put into effect October 1 by order of the Federal 
Horticultural Board. ‘The new measure, kmowm as Quarantine No. 65, 
replaces all other blister-rust quarantines and regulations. Nursery- 
men and others are now permitted to move white (five-leafed) pines, 
and currant and gooseberry plants, from one State to another only when 
such stock has been certified by their State nursery inspectors as free 
from blister rust; or, if the stock is from an area or State known to 
be infected with the blister rust, only under permit from the Federal 
Horticultural Board. The interstate movement of European black currants 
is not permitted under eny conditions except within an area comprising 
12 middle-western and southern States. 


Stumpage Price Treads 


Virgin longleaf pine rose to new price levels in 1925, according 
to the results of a study of stumpage prices in that year mace by 
Charlies W.-Boyce of the U. S. Forest Service. ‘The weighted average in 
the Lower Mississippi region was $12.88 per M with a range as high as 
$17.50 for small blocks of good timber easily accessible. Large areas 
requiring a period of years to cut sold for $9 or $10 per M. 


For the first time, Oregon stumpage prices in 1925 reached ap— 
proximately the same level as Washington prices. ‘This indicates that in 
Washington the more inaccessible timber is now being cut, while the Ore= 
gon supply is beccming more accessible. 


In the Northeast, despite severe competitive conditions, prices 
ao not seem to have decreased. The volume of saies has, however, fallen 
off to a marked extent. 


Stumpage prices in the North Carolina pine region show a decided 
drop in 1925 as compared with 1924, particularly in North Carolina pine. 
North Carolina pine lumber sales are iargely confined to the Atlantic 
Coast cities —- the point where Douglas fir can be sold more cheaply then 
anywhere else in the East. But few mills can compete with Douglas fir 
and make a normal profit. This condition has affected the prices of 
standing timber. 


The monthly production of newsprint in the United States and Cana— 
da, from May to September of this year averaged 300,000 tons. This is 
about 50,000 tons more than the monthly average in the same period in 
1925, and nearly 75,000 more then that in a Similar period in 1924, 
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The Range and Live-Stock Situation in the West 
By W..R. Chapline, U. S. Forest Service 


Range forage. has been short this season throughout most of the 
range areas-west of the Rockies, particularly in the Northwest and in 
parts of California. Many sheep had to leave the forest ranges early 
because of the exhaustion of the forage supply; some shortage in the 
winter supply of range and of feeds is expected; and as a result market 
ing of live stock has been unusually heavy. Rocky Mountain conditions 
on the whole have been fairly satisfactory; forage has been abundant 
and both cattle and sheep are in very good condition. Drying winds, 
however, have reduced the winter range supply. The Southwest started 
out with a highly satisfactory spring growth. Good summer rains, espe- 
cially in New Mexico, brought abundant forage. With relatively smell 
numbers of live stock on the range in New Mexico, cattle and sheep are 
both in good condition and there has been an improvement in the market 
for cows to restock ranges. 


Through the West as a whole, the cattle and sheep market has been 
lower than thet of 1925. Many lambs were contracted early, wethers 
selling at from 10 to 12 cents a pound and ewe lambs selling as high as 
125 cents because of the considerable numbers being held for breedinc. 
The dry summer has caised heavy runs from the range areas, and with 
lower weights on lambs more than the usual proportion are going as feed— 
ers. Values have also been affected, lambs from drought areas selling 
as low as 8} cents a pound. It is generally thought that conditions 
will for some time to come remain favorable for profitable prodction 
in sheep, with same improvement in the cattle industry. Mohair is 
selling at a price that allows. excellent profits where good methods of 
production are followed, and Jmgora goats are in demand. 


Barkbeetles Pick Fire-Retarded Pines 
By F. P. Keen, Bureau of Entomology 


One of the most serious after effects of summer fires in western 
yellow pine timber is the heavy killing of scorched trees by bark- 
peetles. There are records of 1000 per cent increase in beetle activ-— 
ity after fires. 41 recent survey.of an area on Timber Mountain, in the 
Modoc National Forest, that was burned over in July, 1924, showed an 
average of 1,120 beetle—killed trees per square mile, while on adjacent 
unburned forest the loss averaged 300 trees per square mile. Cores 
from the live trees remaining on the burned area showed that their 
growth had been retarded in about the proportion that their leaf sur- 
face had been cestroyed by the fire. The beetles attacked the scorched 
trees with slow growth. Measurements that have been made on thousands 
of pairs of cores from beetle-killed trees and adjacent trees of simi- 
lar diameter have pretty conclusively shown the preference of the 
peetles for slow-growing trees. : 
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Some Like "Fm Scorched 


By H..&. Burke, U.S. Bureau of Entomology 


One af the flatheaded borers, ‘ie} ianophila % atropurpures , seems 
to follow forest fire and to delight in the smoke end heate For a mm- 
ber of yéars western entomologists have confused this insect with 
Melanophita acuminata; byt. the real fire.eater differs from acuminata 
in Omit the wing covers tipped with. a Gistinet spine. 


Duwine sae 1924, the timber: on a hillside near Yorthfork, 
Calif..,.was ‘thoroughly. scorched by fire. By August 1, practicelly ail 
of this.timber was. heavily infested with broods of various insects. 
sections. of wood were collected and Melanophila atropurpurea was ree ared 
“in numbers from canyoh live oak, California black coax, mountain mahog- 
any, ‘and. incense ‘cedar. - - SB ck Ue 


On November .16, 1919, F. B. Herbert found hundreds of beetles 
of this species flying around a brash fire near Los Gatos. MWMumerous 
beetles were crawling on scorched willow branches that were still hot 
end smoking. It seems to be the scorching, and not amy particular quai- | 
ity of the host tree, that attracts the insects. Jpparently they will 
attack ony eee that is Said . “8 ) 


“Chinese Elm Succeeds in California and Texas 


Chinese elm :has demonstrated its. ability to make satisfactory 
.growth in California with a minimm of care, according to Woodbridge 
‘Metcalf, extension forester, and is recommended for trial in street 
and highway pine. ornamental planting, and windbreaks. 4 dozen , 
trees of,this species, which was introduced from China by the Office | 
of Seed end Plant Introduction of tne Departient of Agriculture, were 
tried out in the forest nursery of the University of California in 1917. 
They made a height growth of about a foot in tte first season, and all r 
survived. ‘wo years later three of tne se trees, then about 4 feet high, 
were set in 7 wubs for ornamental purposes. Though subjected to great 
heat and left without water-at eee until conditions of an almost : 
desert pear were produced, they survived and grew 6 inches in height 
a yeare In December, 1920, they were removed from the tubs, severely 
pruned, and set'ont.on the college canpus, where they have since re- 
mained undisturbed, receiving water about once a month during the dry 
season.. In Octoher, 1926, they had reached heights of 9 feet, 11 feet, 

and 16 feet. fiwo other tpeee set out directly from the nursery into 

the field grew to wi feet. and 19 feet in height in the same period. 


) 
& test of growing this species from seed was carried out at the . 

California university with similar success. rom 60 grams of seed 

(about 5,400 seeds) put in the sced bed, 86 good trees were obtained. 


ie 


In Jamary, 1924, 65 of these trees, then about 3 inches tall, were 

set out in 2 grassy plantation area which had been burned over in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Here they received no irrigation or cultivation, ond 
were severely browsed by cattle. 411 of them appeared dead tle next 
fall, but several put on new shoots the following spring and are still 
alive andmeaking slow recovery. Of 20 species planted on this site 

in January, 1924, Chinese elm is the only ore of which any trees sur- 
vived the dry season of that year. The rest of the Chinese elms raised 
from seed in 1923 grew to an average height of 18 inches in 2 trans- 
plant row. ‘Two of the largest, transplanted to the campus in Decem- 
ber, 1924, had reached a height of 6g feet in October, 1926. ‘These 
had very little irrigation during the dry season. Three others plant- 
ed at the same time in the home garden and given adequate irrigation 
are mow 10, 12, and 14 feet high. In general the Chinese elm makes 2 

. Steady height growth in the San Francisco Bay region of 2 to 3 feet a 
year for the first five years. Of three trees about 2 feet high plant- 
ed in front of a newspaper office at Lancaster, Calif., in the spring 
of 1925, one has growm to a height of 20 fect and the others are only 
Slightly smaller. One of these trees bore 2 heavy crop of seed in 1926. 


Chinese elm gives promise of being a good tree for shade and 
windbreak planting also in west Texas, according to R. E. Kerper, as- 
sistont director of the Texas sgricultural Experiment Station, Iubbock, 
Tex. It has been given a 7-year test at the experimont station, and 
during the past 5 years 10,000 trees have been distributed to widely 
scattered areas of the State. Reports on its perfomance in these vari- 
ous places have invariably been favorable. 


Chinese elm is a2 drought—resistant tree with an extensive surirace 
root system. It has numerous small leaves, makes a dense’ shade, is 
easily transplanted, and makes remarkably rapid growth. While promising 
to be of considerable importance as a shade tree in other parts of Texas, 
it appears to be especially valuable for the western part, where there 
is practically no native shade tree suitable for either city or farm 
planting end where a dependable tree of such habits is badly needed. 


& grove of California redwoods 250 miles north of San Francis-— 
co on the Redwood Eigkway, has been deeded to the State of Califozrnix 
by Mrs. Kate Felton Neilson of San Francisco in memory of her father, 
the late United States Senator Charles N. Felton. ‘The grove contains 
approxim.tely 100 acres andi more than 7,000,000 feet of redwood timocr. 
It is situated at a vend of the South Fork of the Eel River. ‘he gift 
was made through the Save-the-Redvoods League, which since its organiza-— 
tion in 1918 has through appropriation and gift preserved more than 
3,000 acres of redwood timberland. 


Randon Notes on the i926 Seed Crop 


By C. F. Korstian, U. S. Forest Service 


Reports reaching the Washington office of the U. 5S. Forest Serv- 
ice indicate that the seed crop of forest trees this year has varied 
widely in different parts of the country. While these reports, coning 
in the form of news items from the district offices of the service 
and through the conversation of men who have treveled in different 
regions,are by no means complete, they are nevertheless of interest. 


The crop of Norway pine seed.in the Lake States is an almost com= 
plete feilure. White pine has & fair crop in some sections, and jack 
Pine is living up to its reputation of bearing sced almost every year. 
Brom the South comes the report that the longleaf pine crop is essen 
tially a failure. ‘The Last heavy crov of seed from this species was 
that of 1920. ‘the -shortleaf Pine crop is lean. A number of reports 
indicate an abundant crop of seed of heavy—seeded hardwoods, particu= 


larly the oaks and hickories. 


Runors from California indicate that in contrast to the exception— 
ally heavy seed crop of almost every species in, the Sierra region the 
19c6 crop of the sugar and yellow pines is in places rather lean, while 
the Jeffrey pine crop is gencrally good. From Montana and northern 
Idaho comes the word that there is 2 good crop of western white pine 
seed, but that for some wnknown reason the squirrels are not cutting 
the cones dowm in as large numbers as usuel x Which makes it difficult 
to collect the seed. Indications in this region point to the possibil- 
ity of & crop. of western white pine sced next year. 


From several places in Colorado it is reported that there is 2 
light crop of Engelmann spruce, but that. yellow pine is a failure quite 
generally. 


The Appalachian region is experiencing the heaviest crop of red 
‘Spruce seed that has occurred in the region for five or six years. 
Bountiful crops of soiithern balsan, fir, end Carolina hemlock are also 
noteworthy. it has been sugee sted that the ‘unusunlly heavy crop of 
Carolina hemlock seed may be duc in part to the intense drought of last 
SUMMeT 


The Douglas fir crop seems to be rether spotty, in some places 
failing. totally. ee 


In British Columbia, locel Govermental agencies have been collect= 
ing large amounts of Douglas fir seed to meet requests from many pvarts 
of the Eritish Enpire. It is reportea that there has been cnough of g 
crop in the Fraser River Velley to permit the collection of more than 
1,000 pounds of seed. This entire colle ction has been obligated, without 
Satisfying the demend. 


eee Watch showe nmall Trees Lose Money for Lumberm en 


S3ex2 By using ¢ 2 stop watch to test the time consumed in making lui~ 
bar out of large and small trees, and comsequently the operation co sts, 
W.di. she of the-U. S. Forest Service has demonstrated that large trees 
jaxe the money makers and that much of the profit on the large trees is 
lost through logging and cutting small trees. ‘Two trees ior lyr cheel: 
by jowl may be cut at the seme mill and one show a Bed of $12 a thou- 
sand while the other makes « profit of $25. If the manager mew he was 
losing G12 a thousand on one of these trees he would have a nervous 
breakdown; but he = tee 2 lnows only the average returns The profit on 
the big’ exes hides the loss on the little one. Only 2 stop watch anc. 

» @ check-of the grades of lumber from each will drag the loss from its 
_hiding place. Ashe has used the stop watch and what it revealed is of 
tremendous importance not only to the lumbermen, but to everyone inter= 

ested in the future of the forests. His tests show that cutting smell 
trees is unprofite able business; so that if the lumberman leaves them to 
srow he. not only provides for feaies timber crops and future prosperity 
for meee and for the community nat, makes more money now. 


Under a logging cost of &25, such 28 éctueroe preveils at larger 
operations in the Appalachians, yellow poplar trees 13 inches to 10 
inches in diameter show a lass of from $2.00 to $12.47 per thousand fect; 
Whereas trees Prom 14 inches to 30 inches in diameter show profits of 
from 50 cents to $27e10 according to sizes This is becmse tre small 
trees cost so math more per thousand board feet to log and manufacture 
and. because when they are manufactured they procuce inferior grades of 
lumber and bring lower prices. While it costs $25 a thousand feet to 

79 mark .cture lumber from se allah trees, 2% costs at the same erecta 
nearly $40 a thousend fect to mamfacture lumber from 10-inch trees. 
And the grade of lumber obtainea from the big tree is worth nearly twice 
as much as that bees the small tree. ; 


-Leaving tke sed; ere in the woods nov only increases present 
profits but is a means of providirs greater future profits; for the- 
smaller trees when released from..canpetition for light and:soil mois= 
cnt by having the larger trees removed increase in ‘size and value at 

“anextremely high rate. New crops of timber are thus provided and the 
sas owner is cnablei to continue his operation on a permanent basise 


Mir. Ashe timed many crews of loggers to get his figures, which 
are based on the conditions ordinzrily found in logging operations. The 
stop watch was held on felling, cutting up, skidding, ed hauling logs, 
sawing at tre mill, and other parts of the process of turning troes into 
lunber. The investigation was made in the Appalachian herdwood Behe ae 
but. the conclusions apply generally. In Arkensas seven lumber canpanic 
are reported to have come to the conclusion that there is little or no 
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profit in mtting small pines and to have put their operations on @ 
permenént basis, leaving for future growth not only saplings but trees 
of a size well within the class that has been assumed to be merchent— 
able. This is being done not from any altruistic motives, nor from 2 
desire to create a friendlier feeling toward the lumber industry, but 
because it pays. f 
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Delegat!n Recommends More Federal Fire Protection Funds 


A delegation of 16 men representing private end public interests 
directly concerned with forest fire protection met in Washington, D.C., 
on October 7 to confer with President Coolidge and Generel Lord, Direc— 
tor of the Budget. The majority of them came from the Northwest, 
where the recent fire season was particularly severe; but the East, 
the South, and the Lake States were also represented.. They told the 
President that "protection of life, resources, and reforestation from 
forest fires is.a grave responsibility shared by private, State, and 
Federal agencies and one not being mot with satisfactory efficiency." 
A. W.Laird of Idaho as spokesman for the delegation said that the 
States end private timberland owrers, which under the provisions of 
the Clarke-llcNary Law had expected to assume three-fourths of the re- 
sponsibility for protecting lands in which joint Federal, State, and 
private interests exist, are now spending about $3,775,000 for this pur- 
pose. The Federal Government if it were paying its proportional share 
under the Clarke-icNary plan would be spending $1,250,000 a year, in- 
stead of which its appropriation for the present year is only $710,000. 
Mr. Laird said also that because the Federal Goverment now provides 
only $25,000 a year for the protection from fire of 2,600,000 acres 
of timbered land in the public domain, the States and private owners 
are put to an expense of $67,000 a year to forestall being burned out 
by. public domain fires. He emphasized the wastefulness of denying 
suitable Federal anpropriations for forest protection, when this denial 
inevitably makes necessary huge emergency appropriations to cover the 
expenses of fighting fires. He also suggested that the fire-protection 
activities of the Govermment ought to be coordinated and that they 
ought to include adequate provision for fire-—weather warnings. 


The increases in Federal fire-protection appropriations called 
for by the recommendations of this group total $845,000. 


A special committee on forest-fire prevention was recently cre— 
ated in the National Pire Waste Council, which for some years has car— 
ried on a general fire-prevention campaign. The work of tre council is 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The coun- 
cil represents eighteen national organizations anid three Federal bureaus. 
The U. S. Forest Service has accepted an invitation to join the coun— 
cil, and will be represented on it by Forester Greeley and Assistant 
Forester Redington. 
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‘New England Council Puts Forestry on Its Progran 


Forestry hd a prominent place on the program of the fourth 
quarterly meeting of the Now England Council, hold September 24=25 
at Bretton Woods, N. H. This council is a sort of super-chamber of 
commerce for the six New England States, formed a year ago at the in- 
stance of the gcvernors of the States in order to bring the industrial 
interests of the region together on questions effecting regional devel- 
opment. Its twelve members represent water power, textile, mamafac- 
turing, and other major industrial interests. The subject of forestry 
was brought before the council at its recent meeting by State Forester 
John H. Foster o2 New Hampshire, who suimitted a New England fore stry 
program prepared jointl: by the State foresters of the six States. Its 
Chief points are as follows: 


1. Better protection against forest fires, insects, ana diseaseSe 
2. Increased public ownership of forests, including town forests. 


3. An adjustment of forest taxes so cas to encourege private 
forest practice. 


4. Adequate Ste.te murseries for the production of trees at 
low cost. 


5. Support of forest investigations through the Federal Forest 
Experiment Station at Jmherst and its coonerators. 


6. Better methods of marketing forest products and fostcring 
the idea of marketing associations among woodlot owners. 


The council passed a resolution recommending cooperation between 
State councils ard the ferestry end wood-using interests in working out 
plans for forest conservation and development, and decided to eapvoinit 
legislative committees representing its several State sections to con- 
sider the recommendations made by the State foresters, with a view of 
getting behind a legislative program in each Siate. 


Foresters Meet in the Green liountains 


More than one hundred foresters were gathered together et the 
summer meeting of the New Englond and New York Sections cf the Society 
of Americen Foresters, held at Bread Loaf Inn on tk eastern slope of the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, fugust 22-26. All day-time sessions were 
devoted to fielc trips through which the visiting foresters learned much 
about Green Mountain forest conditions 2nd about the work of the Vermont 
State Forestry Lepartment. 
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H Bread Loaf Inn is located in Battell Forest, a heavily wooded 
tract of 30,000 acres owned by Middlebury College which is being op- 
erated. on.a sustained yield plan with J. J. Fritz as forester. Visits 
“were made to cutting operations on this forest, to several savmills 
and woodworking plants in its neighborhood, and to the State nursery 
near Essex Junction where 3,000,000 transplents are being prepared for 
shipment next spring. 


fmong the many forest plantations visited were those on the Bill- 
ings Estate at Woodstock. Some of the plantations on this estate of 
900 acres date back to.1880. 
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The village of Boardmen, for years the center of the lumber in- 
dustry in Columbus County, N. C., is soon to be abamconed. It was es— 
tablished about 40 years aso by the Butters Lumber Co., which had 
bought up many acres of swamp land heavily timbered with cypress, pine, 
end gum, reaching from far down in South Caroline almost to the edge 
of Cumberlanc County, N. C. Until then it had been generally believed 
that most of the timber in these marshes covld never be removed; but 
the Butters company dredged canals through the swamps and was soon send— 
ing great drives of logs dom to Boardman, to be cut into lumber of all 
types and shipped to many parts of the world. In the course of years 
the center of operations has so. shifted that it is no longer economical 
to haul by rail to the oid plant, and the machinery there has become 
outdated. The village is therefore being removed to Sand Cut, Bladen 
County, where a smaller plant is being installed. é 


Locomotives of the Southern Pacific Co. crossing the California 
Sierras between Reno and Sacramento were equinyed this summer with 
automatic track sprinklers, as were also those on the Shasta division. 
By extinguishing sparks generated by heated brake shoes, the spray from 
the sprinklers greatly reduces fire hazards. Incidentally, it keeps 
car wheels cool and adds considerably to the life of tires. 


The Southern Paper Co., which employs P. N. Nowell as forester, 
has set.aside a tradt of 15,000 acres in the northwestern corner of 
Jackson County, Miss., as a reforestation and conservation area. This 
tract was cut over some thirty years ago. The second growth consists 
chiefly of longleaf pine, and it is believed that a fairly well—stocked 
stand of this species will develon if fire and hogs are kept out. A steel 
lookout tower has been erected and the tract is being inclosed with hog- 
proof fencing. Fire lines are to be established and a fire-control 
orgenization will be maintained in the dangerous seasons. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


From an English Point of: ial 


ierbeed from an cditorial in the Quarterly Journal of Forestry 
for the Royal English Arboricultural Society, July, 1926) 


The real danger point *** is the United States of America. En- 
dowed with wonderful forests which seemed inexhaustible to the early 
settlers, and, indeed,to most Americans up to the present century, the 
Americans acquired habits which cntailed the most extravagant use of 
timber. At the present day, when the per capita consumption in Brit- 
ain is about 15 cubic fect, or say 20 to 25 cubic feet of standing 
timber, the per capita consumption in the United States is between 200 
and 250 cubic fect. Tho average American uses ten times as much timber 
as the average Briton. About half of this huge amount is firewood and 
most of the remainder is sawn timber, the total being made up by pulp- 
wood, fencing material, ctc. 


That this can not go on indefinitely, even with her present popu- 
lation, is clear from the simplest mathematics. With a population of 
rather over 100 million, her timber consumption exceeds 24 billion cubic 
feet, whereas the anmal increment for her forests is estimated at from 
4 to 5 billion. ‘There is a deficit of 20 billion cubic feet a year, and 
though she still has large resources emounting to something like 700 
billion cubic feet, this would become exheusted at the present rate in 
less than 40 years. Already, from having been a large exporter of tim- 
ber, the U.S.A. has become, on the balance, a timber-—importing country, 
and though most of her imports come from Canada, she has for some ycars 
imported paper and wood pulp and is now importing timber from northern 
Europe. If she were to - continue to use timber at the present reckless 
pace she would absorb more than all the cxportable margins of all the 
coniferous forests of the world *****, 


The position with regard to future timber supplies is affected by 
so many factors, the cxact working of which is difficult to prognosticate, 
that no one can state with any confidence the exact course that events 
will take. But *** the following generalizations may be emnciated; 


1. Consumption in Britain is not likcly to increase very materially 
and may even decrease. We may expect the same tendency to become appar— 
ent in other North Evropean countries which are chiefly responsible for 
timber consumption. Left to herself, the European supplies of softwood 
timber may be expected to equal the demand at a price somewhat higher 
then that ruling at present. 
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2. Consumption in North America has greatly exceeded growth, and 
there is an enormous debit balance in her supply. So far this batanze 
has been met almost entirely by exploiting the very large supplies 
which were found in the continent when the first white settiers appeared, 
and there has been no considerable import of timber frem any other sourCCe 
As this virgin forest becomes exhausted, either consumption will, have to 
be very severely curtailed or immense quantities will have to be import-- 
ed from Hurope or Asia. It is only in the industrial parts of the conti- 
nent that the high prices, which will result when timber is imported 
from long distances, can be economically met; and we have evidence that, 
in industrial areas which are far removed from large supplies of timber, 
the average consumption has already been reduced to about a third of the 
normal for the U.S.A. Consequently, we may expect consumption in the 
United States to fall off very considerably, but at the same time Amer-— 
ica is likely to compete more and more keenly as a purchaser in the 
Huropean timber markets. ; 


35. It seems clear that if present prices were to continue the 
demand for timber would, in less than half a century, far exceed the 
supply. By a natural economic law this tendency will be compensated 
for by 2.rise in price, which will, at the same time, reduce demand 
and increase supply by making available timber which is at present un- 
merchantable. Ich care will, however, be needed to prevent the exces— 
Sive cutting which a rise in price will stimlate, and conservative 
schemes of management under Government control, such as have already 
been adopted in Germany, Sweden, and Finlend, will have to be instituted 
in all the chief forest countries. At the same time the rise in price 
of timber should be such as to justify the British Goverment end Brit- 
ish landowners in adopting planting schemes so as to have mature timber 
in their possession when the competition for the world supplies becomes 
keener than it is today. 


(The author of the editoriel is of the opinion thet the use of sub- 
stitutes and preservatives, and curtailed per capita consumption through 
rise in price, may check the present tendency, but believes that there 
is undoubtedly cause for disquietude. ) 


ee 


A contract has been signed by the Hon. Honore Mercier, Provin-— 
Cial Minister of Lands and Forests for Quebec, with a French hydroplane 
company for a complete survey within the uext two years of the forest 
resources of the Gespe Peninsula. 


Lumber imports into fustralia in the year ended June 30, 1926, 
reached the record total of 516,414,000 board feet, or 114,000,000 
feet more than in the preceding year. 
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Foresters Defend a City 


In French Morocco, before the city of Mogador, foresters are 
Waging successful war against sand dunes more than 200 feet high that 
have been threatening the city. These dunes were advancing at the rate 
of 60 to 90 feet a year, sometimes more. The sand was drifting in over 
‘the roads and: walks of the city. and filling up conduits, and had already 
"sanded up” a shrine forrerly much visited by pilgrims and a palace of 
the sultan.. 


French foresters have made great progress in stopping the advance 
of the dunes. Their method is first to cover the slopes of the dunes 
completely with the branches of tamarisk, acacia, retama, rest-harrow, 
Phoenician juniper, etc.; then to shovel enough sand on these to hold 
them in place against the force of the winds; and finally to sow or 
transplant the same arid other species during the rainy period from Sep-— 
tember to Jamery- They have used especially for planting Acacia cya- 
nothylla, fndryala. yale. pinnatifida, Lotus conmmutatn tus, Pol lycarpea. TLVea, 
 Psamma arenaria, Retama Webbii, Ononis augustissima, and Jani perus 
phoenicea. fn attempt was made to use the ca mare sist ae plant “with the 
idea of getting a double return in oil and protection, and in 1925 con- 
siderable oil was produced, which was used by the air service. This 
Plant, however, gives way to otkKer species and shows a tendency to be 
crowded out. In the struggle for dominance the Retama Webbii hes been 
most successful in some places, reaching a height of 5 or 6 meters; in 
other places the Phoenician juniper has done best and bids fair to. es= 
teblish a productive forest on the land as Relt as arresting the prog- 
ress of the dunes. 


(Resume of an article by Paul Jaccard in the Swiss Forestry Journal) 


_ Forest Scouts in Africa 


In tropical Africa the evils resulting. from deforestation have 
led an English forester,.R. St. Barbe Baker, to fom a tree—planting 
end forest-conservation socicty called "The Men of the Trees," organized 
on the plan of the Boy Scouts and drawing its membership enie fly from 
the native tribes. Through this society nurseries have been established 
and last year it was reported that more than 9,000,000 trees were plant—~ 
ed by voluntary labor. The oath of the organization is 


"I promise before N'gai 

.To do at least one _good deed each day 
To plant ten trees a year, and 

To take care of trees everywhere." 


251. 


The plan is reported to be a great success, the insignia, 
ritual, secret handgrip, and password attracting the natives in great 
mambers and the work done for a common purpose not only helping the 
forestry movement but acting as a peacemaking and civilizing influcnce. 


The society is endeavoring especially to pit an end to the cus 
tom of cutting and burning away a piece of forest, plamting a crop or 
two, and then abandoning the land to repeat the process. 


The society has been introduced into England and sponsors camps 
in which tree planting and forest protection are made the main interest. 


Climatic and Social Influence of Forests 


The following comment on the value and relationship of forests 
to human society is made by A. FP. Tigerstedt of Mustile, Finland, who 
contributes a chapter in English in volume 24 of the publications of 
the Society of Forestry in Finland; 


“Prom many points of view *** the subject is really worth more 
attention than has been bestowed upon it hitherto. It is decidedly in 
the interest of the whole civilized world to preserve a huge belt of 
forest-clad ground round the frozen regions of the North Pole, and it 
is the author*s conviction that if the northern forests should once be 
destroyed through war, revolution, or bad management, the climate of 
the temperate zone would be disastrously affected and the whole fate” 
of humanity altered." 
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British Columbia Supplies Tree Seed for New Zealand and England 


& shipment of 3,200 pounds of western yellow pine seed, gathered 
in the vicinity of Lytton and Kamloops, B. C., and extracted at the 
government seed-extraction plant at New Westminster, was sent to 
Wellington, New Zealand, in September. Western. yellow pine seed is 
being collected at Kamloops for mother shipment to New Zealand; end 
the New Westminster plant is preparing Douglas fir, red cedar, hemlock, 
and Sitka spruce sceds for the British Forestry Commission. According 
to consular reports, 200,000,000 scedlings from British Columbia have 
been planted in England during the past four years. 


Sao 


PERSONALS - 


James 0. Hazard hes joined the forestry staff of the State 
of Virginia. He is stationed at Charlottesville and has taken charge 
of the State forest nursery there. His first vndertaking in his 
new field is a study of different sections of the State with the 
object of finding where reforestation is most needed and working 
out plans for building up popular interest in forest planting. 


K. E. Barraclough on sugust 1 left the position of blister 
rust control agent for Rockingham County, N. H., for that of exten- 
sion forester for New Hampshire. His former position is now filled 
by Lewis C. Swain, of Exeter. 
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E. Le Scovell, formerly assistant forester of New Jersey in 
charge of extension forestry, has transferred to the Jgricultural Ex~- 
tension Service as extension specialist in farm forestry, with head- 
quarters at New Brunswick, N. J. E. B. Moore, a 1926 graduate of 
the Yale Forest School, was appointed to the position left vacant 
by Mr. Scovell, and will carry on cooperative work in forestry with 
New Jersey landowners not included in the farm forestry classifica-— 
tion. 


John B. Cuno, for the past six years amember of the Washing— 
ton office of forest procucts of the U. S. Forest Service, has joined 
the section of timber physics cf the Forest Prodcts Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


We. He Swanson is leaving tl 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., to accept a position on the research 
staff of the Champion Fibre Coe of Canton, Ii. C. He will take charge 
of the company’s research in the sulphite pulving process, which was 
the field of most cf his work ct the laboratory. Mr. Swanson is a 
graduate of the forestry division of the University of Minnesota, and 
came to the Laboratory in 1520 from the General Motors Co. 


' 
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Robert P. McLaughlin, a graduate of the Yale Forest School, 
has accepted a rosition on the ae ty of tke Forestry Department 
of the Michigan fgricultural Colles He is Garces the place left 
vacant by the resignation of Paul ee now. a member of the forest 
ux investigative staff of the U..S. Forest Service. 


Charlies Re Bursh, forest ec ouieeasiae has joined the staff of 
the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station. Doctor Hursh received 
early training at the University of Missouri and was later a student 
at the University of Minnesota, where he engaged in a study of the 
biochemical nature of the resistance of plants to disease in which 
the university cooperated with the Bureau of Pl ant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture. Fe has held fellowships at Washington Uni- 
versity, Pasteur Institute in Paris, and the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research at Yonkers, N. YX. 


Louis J. Pessin, another fo rest ecologist of unusual training 
and experience, has likewise accepted appointment to. the Appalachian 
station. Dr. Pessin started in forestry at the University of Georgi 
but switched to botany, and followed his college work with studies in 
plant physiology at the Missouri Botanical Garden. He participated in 
2 botanical expedition to Jamaica, has engaged in re earch at the 
tesert Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution, ant hae held assistant 
professorships at the Mississippi and Zeiss agricult tural Colleges. 


flfred HE. Emerson, pr ofessar of ¢ ecology at the a ee of 

_ Pittsburgh, has been granted a Gugsénheim fellowship for a year‘ 

study in Europe cn the phylogeny of termite castes. essere menue 
will visit termite specialists amd museums in Italy, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and will study the primitive Hodotermes in the field in Tunis. 


otete Forester Grover M. Conzet of Minnesota has returned to 


his office efter an illness of several months. 


Harold C. Belyea, of the faculty cf the New York College 
orestry, Syracuse, N. Y., left this country in September. to spend 
is sabbatiead year in Burope. 
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nupervisor fA. G. Fomel of the Pike National Forest is trans-— 
ferring to the Superior National Forest. His former post is to he 
taken by E. S. Keithley. 


Prof. Jordan G. Iee, of the Forest School of the University 
of Louisiana, hes returned to duty after a prolonged illness. 


Reuben W. Smith hes resigned as assistant professor of wood 
preservation at the New. York State College of Forestry, By Samana 
N. Y., to become manager of the consulting department of the Pro- 
texol Corporation of New York and Kenilworth, N. J. The position 
left vacant at Syracuse has been filled by George P. Kramer, a 
member of the 1926 class of the Yale Forest School. 


Mrs. Ernest R. Latham of Granc Ledge, Miche, has been appoint— 
ed national chairman of conservation, General Feceration of Women's 
Clubs, to succeed Mrs. W. W. Milar of Akron, Ohio. 


R. Fe. Copple, assistant in grazing research in the South- 
western National Forest District, has be on gronted a short leave of 
absence to assist Prof. i. E. eect of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lese in reestablishing the native pasture work of the Kansas State 
Ssricultural Experiment Station. 


Robert S. Campbell, junior range examiner on the Jornada Range 
Reserve, Las Cruces, N. Mex., has been granted a leave of absence to 
7 > 
accept a scholarship at the University of Chicago. He will spend 
the year on work in botany which will be credited toward a Ph. D. 
J 
degre ee. 


John W. Keller, chief of the bureau of forest extension, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests andi Vaters, has been appointed a 
member of the committee on reforestation of the amcrican Mining Con- 
sre sse 
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Gilbert Stewart, a member cf the 1926 class of-the Yate For= 
est School, has been appointed to the faculty of the forestry depart— 
ment of the University of Maine, at Oronsc, Me. 


George Rupp, 2 graduate of the Yale Forest: School, has been 
promoted to e © grade of assistant professor in forestry at the 
State Colleg of Pennsylvania. This summer he had charge of the sopho— 
more camp of eo forestry department of the college, at Sheffield, Pa. 


Gerhard Komp2t of the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest Experi- 
ment Station has been granted leave of absence until June, 1927, and 
is spending the current school year in research on the Harvard FOre Sts 


Y. He. Sonderegser has resisned as vice president and southern 
“manager of Banzhaf and Watson, of Milwaukee, Wis. He will cons inue to 
make his home in New Orleans. 


Gordon C. Hutchings, who was sraduated in forestry at the Colo— 
rado Agricultural College last spring and who has been forest guard 
at Alder Springs, has accepted a research fellowship in forestry at 
the Iowa State College of agricul ture 


Corre ction; In the Forest Mo eke x for September, 1926, it was stated 
through oversicht that R. W. Hayes, who recently became 2 member 

of the faculty of the fie ei school of the University of Louisiana, 
is a forestry graduate of the University of Iown. Mr. Hayes’s alma 
mater is the Iowa Stave College of Agriculture. 
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\ REBEING Time on National Forest Ranges 


When to start grazing and when to. stop is the main theme of 
the new grazing. study by arthur “7. Sanpson and Harry E. Melmsten, | 
"Grazing Periods and Forage Production on the National Forests," De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin 1405. 


“Early yield of forage," states the bulletin, “is comparatively 
small if the herbage is cropped when its average height is 4 inches or 
less. Grazing when the plants are at this stage stunts the vegctation, 
and does not satisfy the hunger of the animals because of the low feed 
value of the short succulent forage. The high succulence and compara-— 
tively low nutritive value of young herbage also sometimes cause serious 
livestock losses early in the spring. As a general rule the grasses 
should be about six inches in height before grazing begins, and the 
earlier-maturing plants should have flower stalks showing." 


“Grazing closely twice or even three times in a season, provided 
the first grezing is late enough and the intervals are sufficient for 
the vegetation quite to recover from each cropping, ordinarily does 
not seriously affect the yield and vigor of the plant cover. Grazing 
' the renge satisfactorily at the time of vegetative readiness and again 
in the autumn at the end of the summer grazing period is not i a detri- 
sc practice." 


2 The grazing seasons giving, the best results in the central Wasatch 
region are: Oak=—brush, May 20 to June 9 and October 1 to October 15; 
aspen-fir, June 10 to July 9 and October 1 to October 15; and spruce-fir, 
July 10 to September 30.. 


The bulletin includes practical suggestions for the management 
of stock on the range, as well as a discussion of the forage types 
- found on the ranges in the Wasatch Mountain region, the relation of” 
-Climate to grezing seasons, end the experimental foundation on which 
the recommendations regerding grazing seasons are based. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from the U. S. Forest Serv— 
ice, Washington, D. C. 


Lddgitional copies of the 1926 grazing research progrem of the 
U. S. Forest Service are being mimeographed and will be available for 
distribution outside of the service. Requests should be addressed to 
the Washington office of the Forest Service. 


Forestry for the Private Owner 


_ & new book on "Constructive Forestry for the Private Owner" by 
Dr. J. J. Crumley, associate in forestry et the Ohio Experiment Station, 
has been gotten out by Macmillan. This book is a popular treatment 
of the whole range of forestry Peer the point ‘of view of the farm 
Woodland owner end of the teacher of general courses in forestry. 
It is casy to read and contains much worth-while Se particu- 
larly on hardwood. forests and their reproductions 


-Hoo-Hoo Fire-Prevention Booklet 
* (To paraphrase — & popular Song ° of the day, “careless and sorry" 
secns to be the Hl omdavteal condition of the American people. A 12-page 
booklet, which came forth from Ons pteGe mode sai, withow’ title, has 
been issued by the Order of Hoo-Hoo to bring home to the reader how 
“eareless Americans are with fire in the woods and how “every person of 
very 2g@, in every stratum of society, and of both sexes" suffers when 
timber burns. The booklet-has large type, good pictures, .and easily 
read facts about forests and forest fires. 
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A new lantern-slide series on chestmt blight has been prepared 
by the Office of Cooperative Extension Work end the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. This set, No. 199, includes 40 slides illustrating the im- 
portence of prompt utilization of chestnut timber. suitable for poles and 
lumber, and is eccompanied by notes. Re quests should be addressed to the 
Office of Cooperative — Extension VY Tork, 1 U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


A bibliography < on slash disposal has been prepared by Dr. Perley 
Spalding, consulting pathologist at the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, and is available: for distribution in mimeographed form. Re- 
quests shovld be addressed to the U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 
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Recent Books and: Pempblets 


Bailey, H. L-: Tmportant tree eu better Of fomore. 61 DD. illus. 
(Vermont Tepertment of Agriculture. Bulletin no. 35-) Wont- 
pelier, Vte, LS25~ o : We \ ' > . 


ek peaiaaee H. .Be:. An elementary manual of Indian wood, technology. 

ates RVe illus., vl. Central. pub. branch, Calcuita, 19256 
Haney, Ls-Fs, ond Wise, In ae The prahionee of eee, 334 pp. 
diagrse. Chemical .Catalogue avks IMCs o Ne. te» LYeGe 


Helphenstine, R. Ke; jres: Quantit Cy of mine trea roa oa preserve atives 
used in the United States in 1925. 40 pope Laer sss tables. 
mae Maur DrSde Eve ra” sate wane Madison, Wis., 126. 

. wiley, We Sez .The -finencis 1 Verte Se from ae palate ion of ores tag 
Corsicen pines. 32.yp. disgr. (Oxford, University, Imperia 
Forestry Institute. Oxford forestry memoirs no. 6.) Oxford, 
Bes» 19266 

Howar A, Se fics Notes on gmtebtel ol. regenere tion - in north India. 

So? Ti. pl. oe forest records, vol 12, pt. 9.) Calcutta, 
1926 : ; Be) ; 

“International Institute of Jsriqulture, Bureau. af ate tadene: foreatie 
and. forestry: statistical and other i infomation. for certain coun— 
tries. 425 pp. Fome, 1925. 


MacDovgal, De Te: The hydrxagtatic system-of, trees. 125 pp., illus., 
pl. (Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication noe 373.) 
Wash y De Ce, 19266 
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Now Zeal and Ste te Forest Service: Anrual report of, Rh i. dir eetor of 
forestry for the year ended Slst Merch y 19266 2 Doe BLISS 
“Wellington, Ne. Ze, madaits 


‘ ae : X rowed . ° ‘7 4 ball * 
Poland — Ministere dc Ltasgriculture et des Domeines de l*Rtat: 
Les Forets:en Pologne. .75 pp. illus., imaps.: Versovic, 1926. 


Quebec Department of Lands and Forests, Forest Protection Services 
‘Report on the protection of the-.forests dering the year 1925. 
63 poe ple, tables, diagrs. Quebec, 1926. 


Robertson, C. C.: The trees of pei atronical fe ieay a Covus Die, 
maps. Govt. printer, Cape Town, S. Africa, 1926. 


., Sabroe, A. S.: Forestry in Demerk: a. suide-to forcigmers. 64 pp. 
Denish, Forestry Society, Copenhagen, i926. 


Stahl, R. Me: The Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. 138 op. 
(smith Collesc studies in history, vol. 11, no. 2.) 
Northampton, Mass., 1926. 


Western Australia Forests Department: The foresters™ manual, pt. 1. 
91 pn. dingrs. Perth, 1926. 


Articles in Periodicals 

American Forests and Forest Life, Aug., 1926.—With the ranger natur=- 
alists; the national parks create ‘a new educational. service for 
visitors, by A. F. Hall, po. 251-454, 429, 510-11, Sept., 1926.—— 
Forest fires and recreation, by 5. T. Dana, po. 515-520, 551; 
How Maryland cares for her roadside trees, by F. W. Besley, Dp. 
539-541, 550-551. Nov., 1926.-—The forcest*s enemies in the sea, 
by G. M. Hunt, pp. 655-658, 682; Legs and leather: the chestnut 
from tree to tannin, by M. A. Mattoon, pp. 669-671. 


fmerican Lumberman, Sept. 11, 1926.—Modern woods methods perpetmate 
timber supply, by A. Cary, poe 58-60. Oct. 16, 1925.——Relation 
of size of tree to logging costs, stumpage values, and profits, 
by W. W. Ashe, pp. 75+74e 


fustralien Forestry Journal, July, 1926.—-Tree planting aud the science 
of forestry, by R. D. Hay,.pp. 1735-179. 


Ecology, Apr., 1926.-——Influence of certain soil and light conditions 
on the establistment of reproduction in northeastern conifers, by 
B. Moore, pp» 191-220. July, 1926.—-Measurement of enviromental 
factors in the tropical rain-forest of Panama, by W. C. Allee, pp. 
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Farm Mechanics, Sept., 1926.-~—Treated timber for farm use, by R. K. 
Helphenstine, jr«, Pde co, 30. 


Four L Iember News, Sept., 1926.—Sitka spmece, by EH. J. Hanzlik, 
ppe 7, 39-40. 


Hardwood Record, Oct. 10, 1926.—Historical aspects of the tropical 
American forests, by C. D. Mell, pp. 26, 28, 43. 


illustrated Canadian Forest and Outdoors, Sept., 1926.—-lhere does 
forestry gospel fall short? by D. M. McKenzie, pp. 497-498, 540. 


Indian Forester, July, 1926.—-Fire protection in plantations, by 
Ge S. Shirley, pp» 317-S32l. Sept., 1926,-—in attempt to analyze 
the effects of grazing on forest conservation in the Central 
Provinces, by C. M. Harlow, pp. 459-465. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Sept., 1925.--Fifty years’ prog—- 


ress in the pulp industry, by J. D. Rue, pp. 917-919; Fifty years 
of wood distillation, by L. F. Hawley, po. 929-950. ' 
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Journal of Forestry, Oct., 1926.--Janted: dirt foresters, by W. 
Shépard, po. 623-626; The mission of forest research, by S.T, 
Dana, pp. 667-6726 


Journal of Geography, Oct., 1926.-—The cork oak, by W. O. Blanchard, 


Nation's Business, Sept.e, 1926.—The lumberman puts conservation into 
practice in the woods, by H. Schott, pp. 25-25. 


Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, Sept. 18, 1926.——A semichemical pulping 
process, by J. D. Rue and others, pp. 10, 12, 39-40; The red mill 
in the pulp and paper industry, by J. D. Rue and & E. Wells, 
pope 14, 16. 


Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Sept., 1926.-— 
Unit stresses in timber, by J. A. Newlin, pp. 1456-1443. 

Timberman, July, 1926.—Log scale versus lumber tally, by M. Bradner 
and P. Neff, pp. 46-48, 50-52; Merketing problems of tropical 
hardwood exploitation, by A. W. Betts, pp. 173-1982. Amg., 1926.-— 

1 Aerial photegraphic surveying, by W. C. Brubaker, pp. 41-42. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Journal of Asricultural Research, 
Oct. 1, 1926.—Age clesses of western white pine planting stock 
in relation to aspect of planting site in northern Ideho, by W.G. 
Wahienberg, pp- 611-619. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Monthly Weather Review, July, 1926.—=— 
Lightning and forest fires in the northern Rocky lIlountain region, 
by He. & Gisborne, pp. 281-286. 


West Coast Lumberman, Mug. 15, 1926.—Utilization studies in the Douglas 
fir region, by W. H. Gibson, pp. 30, 32, 576 
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Recent Publications of the Porest Service 


Department Bulletins: 1430, Financial Limitations in Employment of 
Forest Cover in Frotecting Reservoirs; 14357, Red Alder of the 
Pacific Northwest; 1436, Utilization of Dogwood and Persimmon. 


Miscellareous Circular 75, Earvesting Timber Crovs in the Netional 
Forests of the East and South. 


Map Folders: California National Forest; Eldorado National Forest; 
Helena National Forest; Tahoe National Ferest; Mount Baker “ation- 
al Forest (reprint); Oregon Caves-National Monument (reprint). 


Miscellaneous Publications: Law Enforcement on National Forests—— 
California District; National Forest Areas. 


National Forest Administrative Maps: 1/4 inch, Crook, Lassen, Washakie; 
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1/2 inch, Manti. sips, 
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